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Castillo Slaps U.S. 
Tightens ‘Neutrality’ 


[Correspondent Jonathan Stout is away on a 
new assignment. Pending his return, various 
writers are pinch-hitting.] 

By MELVIN J. LASKY 

When fiery, ambitious Gen. Agustin Justo 
died’ in Buenos Aires ten weeks ago, there was 
easier breathing in the Casa Rosada, Argen- 
tina’s executive mansion. President Ramon Ca- 
stillo’s Axis-minded policy of “prudent neutral- 
ity” had been sorely pressed by Justo’s whir!- 
wind campaign to line up a democratic coali- 
tion for the 1944 elections. Death cleared the 
road for the Castillo administration, and this 
week it became clear Argentina was stiffening 
its stand: Castillo will not desert the Axis, 

Reaction struck swiftly on several fronts. 

The Nazi afternoon paper “El Pampero,” 
had been suspended following a series of 
openly fascist articles. The quick lifting of 
the order is generally regarded as an indi- 
cation of Berlin’s continued power in Ar- 
gentina “E] Pampero” is a notorious Hit- 
ler handout. It uses Goebbels-slanted news 
from the blacklisted Transocean Agency. It 
has received huge subsidies from the Ger- 
man Embassy. It gets wide play on the 
newsstands by virtue of the fact that the 
wholesale rate is nominal, with the vendors 
collecting almost all of the 10 centavos per 
copy. 

The new announcement by Horacio Rivarola, 
Argentina’s postmaster-general also hit at the 
efforts of anti-fascists to break down Castillo’s 
“prudent neutrality,” which is simply the ex- 
pression of ruling-class fear for their shipping 
interests in the event of Nazi hostilities and 
for their political control of the state in the 
face of the mass of the people’s pro-democratic 
sentiments. Rivarola struck at U.S. radio pro- 
grams conducted by the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; the only rebroadcasts per- 
mitted will be those of “artistic or cultural na- 
ture which are not in any way intended 
political propaganda.” Here President Castillo’s 
eoncern for the current state of public opinion 
has driven him towards the practical shutting 
down of all U. S. radio propaganda. His nerv- 
ousness about the 1944 elections has been widely 
reported. It had been anticipated that some 
drastic censorship of anti-Axis movements would 
be pushed through before the mounting dis- 
satisfaction among the people got out of hand. 
Even Castillo’s well electoral machinery 
might slip up. 


as 


-oiled 


Clearly Castillo’s so-called neutrality is 

certainly far from “prudent.” Unlike that 
Irishman’s happy formulation of Eire’s po- 
sition, Argentina is not neutral agin’ the 
Axis. The Chamber of Deputies, in which 
the anti-fascist parties have a large major- 
ity, has several times asked for a rupture 
of diplomatic relations. But the reactionary 
network operating from -the Casa Rosada 
has complete control of national and inter- 
national affairs, and to every last detail the 
soft-soaping of the Nazis has been pure Ca- 
stillo. 
Recently a group ot Argentine students re- 
turned home after a course of aviation studies 
here in the United St They had been on 
good-neighbor scholarships facilitated by Wash- 
ington, and their training and certificates should 
have stood them in good stead. But Director of 
Civil Aviation Samuel Bosch has persistently 
denied their Argentine qualifications. 

Similarly the various Allied representations 
to Foreign Minister E. R. Guinazu (a number of 
pointed puns on his name are common hotel 
gags in Buenos Aires) are still lying on his 
desk, politely gathering dust. The British have 


ates. 





a billion-dollar investment in Argentine rail- 
ways—the biggest British investment outside 
the Empire—and their charges of “confiscation 
and despoliation” are serious. Rising costs in 
many cases have been officially imposed, and 
tariff-increase demands refused. More spectacu- 
lar has been the sinking of meat and other food 


ships for the British business community as a 
result of the spying well-known German 
agents. 


of 


One South American report states that 

“it is not exaggerating to say that the dip- 

lomatic atmosphere in Buenos Aires is 

charged with a large amount of electricity 
and that a storm has threatened to break 
several times since the New Year came in.” 

At the moment, it seems, there is peace in 

the chancellories only because it is vaca- 

tion time and the ministers and diplomats 
are lolling in Rio de la Plata resorts. 

It is difficult far Allied in- 
ternational pressure can jolt the underpinnings 
of the Castillo regime. Most Argentine ob- 
servers are not sanguine about the anti-fascist 
prospects. Given major Hitler setbacks in Eu- 
rope, Castillo will have to find a new inter- 
national focus for his administration. Given 
another key death—like Justo’s, which was a 
heavy setback to the democratic coalition (for 
all the suspicions of the dashing General’s op- 
portunism); or like Roberto Ortiz’s, whose pass- 
ing in 1940 put Castillo into the presidency; 


to estimate how 


or like the death of Irigoyen and Alvear whieh 
practically crippled the Radical Party—the field 
might be clear for new political formations. 





anxiously scanning communiques 


Argentina is 
and obituary notices, 
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Surly Congress Balks FDR’ 
anpower Problems Remain 


if 


Tax, 
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Stalin Silence Causes Allied Strain 





is possible that our Ambassador 


sian people informed of the extent of 
Russia’s doors. 

The U. S. Ambassador charged 
suppressing the news of effective 
American lend-lease, Mr. 
ing to give the 
that the Soviets were fighting alone. 


that 


lines to witness the effectiveness 


weapons. 


for the U.S.A., for himself, the 


remain. 


or 


and American allies. 

The repudiation of Mr. 
by Undersecretary of State 
eliminate the fact that Russia 


Welles 


does 


intimated that it did not desire to 


Chinese armies, like 


Jugoslavia, were 


that the 
of rebel 


borders; 
Chetniks 
deliberately permitting Russia to 
alone by refusing to open 
the almost unassailable 


was 
the war 
front in section 
There are many inconsistencies in 
policies and actions. 

Though enthusiastically invited by 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill .to attend 
Casablance conference, Mr. Stalin not only 
fused but failed to send an emissary. 

Though the Anglo-American leaders 
pressed willingness to go into the 
Mediterranean to meet Mr. Stalin more 
half way, the Soviet ruler refused to go. 


YJ to the 

Soviet Union spoke for himself and not the 
United States when he bitterly assailed Joseph 
Stalin for allegedly failing to keep the Rus- 
aid 
the western democracies were delivering to 


by 
Anglo- 
Stalin was attempt- 
Russian people the impression 


Standley also said the Russians had refused 
to permit American observers into the front 
of our 


But whether or not Admiral Standley spoke 
issues 


These are serious charges, but not as serious 
as the implied Soviet distrust of its British 


Standley’s remarks 
not 
has failed to 
declare its war aims; that it has consistently 
destroy 
German military power; that it was merely 
fighting to expel the Nazis from within its 
the 
“fascist,” 
and that the Anglo-American High Command 
fight 
a second 
of 
western Europe bordering the English Channel. 
Russia’s 
Mr. 


the 
re- 
ex- 
Eastern 
than 
Though the Casablance parleys resulted in 


” 
surrender 


has 


a pledge for an “unconditional 
demand, the Russians have as yet failed to 
express similar sentiments. 

Though Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


pleaded with Mr. Roosevelt for additional 
arms, the Russians have vetoed any suggestion 
that some of their American-made weapons be 
sent to Chungking. Instead, Mr. Stalin’s Com- 
munist-Chinese armies have kept more than 
500,000 Chungking soldiers fixed in the north 
to prevent the Chinese red forees from 
seizing internal provinces. 
There is much to indicate 
sistencies have irritated and 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, who have 
freely post-war 


that these incon- 
alarmed Mr. 
talked 
plans 


and publicly of their 





Ambassador Wm. H. Standley 


without similar statements from their Mos- 
eovite colleague. 

A series of coincidences could be construed 
to indicate that Mr. Standley spoke for the 
U.S.A. government. A few days before Stand- 
ley’s press conference in Moscow, Lend-Lease 
Administrator Stettinius announced that we 
had sent to Russia $1,250,000,000 worth of 
weapons and food in 15 months. 

The day of the Standley statement, 
President Wallace warned that we were 
to double- the Russi and that 


Vice- 
not 
the 


cross lans, 
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‘Secret’ U.S. Group Prepares 


Skyway Plan for World Parley |Bombing Methods | 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The perplexing problem of post-war aviatjon will be one 
of the subjects of a conference to which Under-Secretary of State Welles said last 
be invited. 
units, whose work is an official secret, are 
The 


week the United Nations will “soon” 
At the same time, two government 


grappling with the problem of international agreements and routes and’ bases. 
top committee is the U.S. Committee on Aviation Policy, divided into sections. 
top section is composed of Assistant Secretary of State 


of War for Air Lovett, Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Air Gates, Undersecretary of Com- 
merce Taylor, Assistant Director of the Budget 
Coy and Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman 
Pogue. Underneath is a working committee 
headed by Pogue with representatives of the 
Air Transport Command, the Navy, the State 
Dept’s division of international communications 
and the aviation asst. to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

One of the key questions is the attitude of 
Russia. Most of American air routes crisscross- 
ing the world must traverse Russian soil. 

It was Henry Wallace, whose views on the 
subject have been attacked as “Gobaloney,” who 
has convinced Welles that the problem can not 
be neglected for the duration. 

Russia’s decision will determine whether 
America goes ahead with plans for civil avia- 
tion development or builds a single giant air- 
line for off-shore service that would be “semi- 
militarized.” Russia’s no would hamper the de- 
velopment of civilian routes. 

From out of U. S. Committee discussions have 
come these points, observers say: 

The U. S. wants a general international air 
treaty that planes could fly over various 
countries without paying tolls to the nation in- 
volved. If this failed we would see a repetition 


so 


of the mediveal commercial system with each 
little “duchy” levying its fare. 
The U. S. wants agreements on rates for pas- 


sengers and freights. Air traffic undoubtedly 
will demand government subsidies and the U.S. 
fears the dangers of “unbridled competition.” 

Apart from these two, other opinion, though 
not unanimous official, mobilized behind 
several other viewpoints: 

That the U. S. should demand partial repay- 
ment of lend-lease in terms of and 
air rights. 

That spheres of desired 
should be worked out. 

Meanwhile, the question 


1s 


or 


air bases 


American influence 


of lend-lease pay- 


ments cropped up bitterly in House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee hearings. ‘Rep. Melville Maas, 
empire-minded spokesman for reaction, had 


charged that New Zealand built 105 airfields for 
Allied air forces and charged the cost to the 
U.S. “under reverse lend-lease,” and that Ameri- 
can commercial air lines were barred from New 
Zealand This was pronounced inaccu- 
rate this week by Rep. Sol Bloom, 
chairman. Bloom’s denial was | 

mation supplied him by the New Zealand Min- 


airports 
committee 
infor- 


vased on 


ister to the U. S., Walter Nash. Since the war 
began in September, 1939, it was revealed, only 
6 new airfields have been constructed. The fig- 
ure of “105” is the number of airfields already 
in existence at that time in New Zealand. Sim- 


ilar “slips” were pointed out in the rest of the 
Maas testimony. 


The 


Berle, Assistant Secretary 





Maas, like Mrs. Luce, has become one of 
the leading spokesman for the ambitions of 
the big Airlines in the post-war world. 
They want to harness the American efforts 
in the war to their own corporate plans for 
airpower monopolies. The “globaloney” to 
which they object in the Wallace-Adminis- 
tration notions on the subject involves the 
government’s insistence on some policy of 
“freedom of the skies.” 

Considerable alarm has been expressed in 
Great Britain and elsewhere over the possibility 
that reaction here may push the U. S. to sup- 
port of a program of “air impcriaiism.” 




















Soviets were never again to revive the “Trots- 
kyite” philosophy of international revolution. 
We do not know whom Wallace was warn- 
ing, nor what he meant when he insinuated 
that Moscow had abandoned the Communist 


International — which is still functioning 
throughout the world, including these United 
States. 


These statements could be interpreted as 
a Downing Street-White House nerve-blitz 
against the Russians. The Allied leaders are 
tired of being stalked and have turned to 
smoke out the Russians, many intelligent and 
informed men now believe. 

If this is so, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt appear determined that Mr. Stalin shall 
tell his people that Democracy is a friendly, 
a military ally—as the Western leaders have 
been characterizing Mr. Stalin’s national 
Communism to the democratic peoples and 
statesmen. 

There is no doubt that Washington and 
London have been disturbed by talk of alleged 
Soviet negotiations with the German army— 
talk for which Mr. Stalin alone is responsible 
because of his Orders of the Day. 

In his words to the Red Army he has warned 
that Russia is fighting alone only to clear 
Soviet land of the enemy. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill may have decided to force their 
associate’s hand through Ambassador Standley 
so that Mr. Stalin could not tell his people 
later that he was forced to conclude a peace 
with the German military because Russia was 
bearing alone the brunt of World War II. By 
forcing Mr. Stalin to talk of U. S. lend-lease, 
we have prevented the remote possibility that 
he could later turn to the Russian people for 
approval of a separate peace by telling them 
that the democracies had double-crossed him. 

In any event, Joseph Stalin could clear the 


international air of the present tension by 
declaring his war aims, keeping his people 
informed, telling his American Communists 


to forget their perpetual agitation for “Let’s 


Be Grateful to Russia Weeks,” and by, per- 
haps, considering the problem of “the fou 
freedoms.” 

[Mr. Leon Dennen’s series on Soviet Policy 


and Eastern will be resumed next 


week. ] 
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Raids Prove Value of 


By S. L. SOLON 


London Correspondent, The New Leader 
LONDON, March 11 (By Cable).—I’ve spent 
this week talking to American airmen. These 


are the boys who are doing America’s air fight- 
ing and executing the tactics and strategy de- 
vised by their leaders. Most of them have al- 
ready tested these tactics and the American 
equipment in many a trip over enemy territory. 
Better than anyone else they know what day- 
light precision bombing can accomplish and the 
cost. Naturally they cannot reply to the pop- 
ular and easy criticism which is being directed 
against daylight precision bombing by writers 
who tread clumsily where air experts have la- 
bored for many years. But the American public 
that is being fed on sensational rubbish by ama- 
teur air strategists should know what the air- 
men who. can’t write articles, but who are doing 
the fighting, are thinking. Parenthetically let 
me say that the glib eyecatching squibs which 
make clever conversation in New York create 
uneasiness in the minds of airmen here coupled 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


Hold Erlich-Alter Rally March 30; 
Soviets Apologized for Ist Arrest 


A meeting on March 30 to protest the execu- 


tions of Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter was 
announced this week by a committee of 250 
leading trade union leaders of New York, 
headed by David Dubinsky, president of the 
I.L.G.W.U., and Adolph Held, chairman of the 
Jewish Labor Committee. The meeting will be 


Mecca 
Avenues, the 
Erlich and 


Temple, 55th Street, between 6th 
I 

scene of several meetings 
Alter on several visits 


held at 
and 7th 
addressed by 
to America 

A statement 

“The lives 
Adler are shining 
fervent devotion to 


in part: 
Henryk E 


examples 


said 
of rlich and Victor 
of sterling and 
cause of their people. 
“The execution of Erlich and Alter, we de- 
clare, was a political assassination, an act of 
vengeance the Communist Party and by the 
leaders of Third Internationale against men 
who ialists and trade union 
irfastly opposed all forms 
ig Communism.” 


tne 


by 
the 
as life-long 

in Poland 


ships inclu 


poc 





leaders st 


of dictatol 
Special to THE NEw LEADER 
LONDON.—Disclosures that the Soviet Gov- 
Henryk Erlich 
the Nazi-Soviet 


ernment, which had arrested 
Victor Alter shortly after 
pact, had released the two men in September, 
1941, with official apologies and an official state- 
ment that oo charges against them were false, 
I il Zygielbojm, a leader 
sh Workers Party of Poland and a 
Polish National Council. 
; ment, which sheds new 
yre the arrest of the two 
kers’ leaders, Was made in a 
to the British Labor Party. 
statement follows in part: : 
“Erlich and Alter were first arrested by 
Soviet authorities on September 29, 1939 


ana 


wel mace ozm 





State 


light on the events bef 
Polish wo! com- 


munication The 
the 
in the 


2astern part of Poland. They were kept in 
prison for nearly two years. In July, 1941, six 
weeks after the U.S.S.R. was attacked by Ger- 
many, they were court-martialed under the 


¢ 


nonsensical charge of working for the forces of 
international Fascist reaction. Under such a 
charge they were sentenced to death. For two 


weeks they were kept in death cells of Moscow 
and Saratov prisons awaiting execution. Then 
they were notified that the higest authority had 
commuted the death penalty to a sentence of ten 
years’ penal servitude. After the conclusion of 
the Polish-Russian Pact however, Erlich was 
released on September 13, 1941, and Alter on 


15. 

“Official apologies were tendered them by 
the representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment who admitted that a terrible mistake 
had been made and that the charge against 


September 


them was false. We quote from a letter 
written by Erlich himself on October 
25, 1941: 


‘Both of us had the death sentence com- 
muted to a 10-year sentence in a labor camp. 


Then we were released with great honors 
and given residence in the best hotel in 
Moscow and a complete set of clothes, and 
were placed under medical care. Most im- 
portant of all, we were assured that the 
action taken against us was a mistake and 
that our collaboration in the fight against 
Hitlerism is a necessity both with regard 


to the interests of the U.S.S.R. and to those 








of the Jewish nation and Pol: ind.’ 

“We emphasize that tl ay gy and decla- 
ration of the y of n i 
the struggle ainst Hit ‘ e only 
ten weeks before they were re-arrested. A very 
high official of the pe « Commissariat for 
the Interior, named Colon Wolkowsky, pro- 


(Continued on Peas Seven) 
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Plans, 


Leaders Hint Fight on 
New Deal Post-War 


Social Security Plans 


By T. R. GREENE 

WASHINGTON, D. C-femead of mobiliz- 
ing the nation’s manpower, weapons, food and 
war industries efficiently, Congress and scores 
of Washington war bureaus have interfered 
with swift streamlining of the nation’s power. 
This is the picture as the 78th Congress rounded 
out its first phase of existence. 

Instead of warring on the Axis, Congress 
has been fighting social reform, labor and war 
mothers who have been seeking appropriations 
for nurseries in which to place their children. 

Legislators who came to town as the “Victory 
Congress” have forgotten the war except as a 
big stick to beat “that New Deal crowd.” 

From its opening to this date more than two 
months later this “Victory Congress has been 
marked by bickerings, romping labor baiters, 
and limelight seekers who have so hampered 
Washington that the Truman investigating 
committee of the Senate in its round-up report 
this week cited the following three basic weak- 
nesses: 

1—Inadequate over-all planning within 
government agencies at the beginning of 

various programs and delay in determining 

basic policies necessary to carry out such 
programs effectively. 

2—Conflicting authority over, and respon- 
sibility for, various phases of the war pro- 
gram, resulting in delays and buck-passing. 

3—Hesitancy of government to adopt un- 
popular or unpleasant policies long after the 
facts clearly indicated such policies were 
necessary. 

Each time the administration moved, Con- 
gress countered with an investigating commit- 
tee. The President has attempted to mobilize 
manpower, Congress probed the effort frighten- 
ing him off and driving away public support. 
The administrati on is seeking a large army, 
Congress is probing and preparing plans of its 
own. The White House had its own food plans, 
anti-inflation strategy and Congress literally 
drove Leon Henderson from the OPA and Wash- 
ington. Hundreds of government bureaus have 
buck-passing fever, and fearing the wrath of 
Congress or a sudden investigation, have stalled 
and failed to hire many competent men. 

At this writing, Congress is giving clear- 
cut signs that it intends to ignore the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for post-war planning and 
zo ahead with its own plans. Senator George 
has announced that he would ask for an 
appropriation to launch a Congressional in- 
quiry. 

[A detailed examination of the President’s 
program will appear in the next issue. 
His report was issued too late for analysis 
here. | 
The Truman 

elfish “me 


Committee 
first” 


charged this week 
attitudes, and bickering 
and struggles for power 
within the government 
stop, and called for 
harder work, longer hours 
and greater sacrifices. By 
these yardsticks Congress 


hat 


must 


is the first to be chas- 

tised, the rates of ab- 

-j senteeism in both houses 

wert ~=would horrify the nation 

and show why the axe 

grinders have been able to stall the war effort. 
The record of this Victory Congress, which 
arrived in Washington bragging that it was 
eager to take a more active part in running the 
government, announcing its determination to 


retake the nation’s leadership from the Presi- 


dent, this record “is a shocking one” to the CIO. 
To informed circles here it presents a more 
dismal picture of small men eager only to 


attack the 


important bills. It is di 


nission Natic 


White House. 

After two months Congress still finds it- 
self facing all of the major legislative prob- 
lems it had when it came to Washington in 
January. The big fights are still to come 
over taxes, farm problems, manpower, the 
draft, size of the army, public debt, salary 
limitation, federal deferments and control 
of federal hirings—in fact, all the key 
problems that lie at the heart of the war 
effort. 

Con not geared for swift action. 
political riders to 
prohibition 
stabilizing 
s, universal 
ig of the war. 
Congressional lamor girls talk of 


gress is still 
g ensnarled on 
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India Key 
To Asia War 
Strategy 


By MATTHEW LOW 
ey “Think furiously” is what elder- 
statesman C. R. told India’s 
leaders this week. It was a med- 
ical miracle that pulled Mohandas 
K. Gandhi through his 21-day 
fast. A political one was needed 
to carry the Allied cause through 
the dark period of India-Britisi 
stalemate. But as the Marquess 
of Lintlithgow sat back in his 
marble New Delhi palace, con- 
tented with his victory, and as 
Moslem, Hindu, and Congress 
leaders sought new strategies for 
coping with the Empire, it hardly 
seemed likely that a miracle would 
strike twice in the same place. 
The tendency at the moment is 
to underestimate the importance 
of the India area in the global 
front. Allied lines in the South 
Pacific have been stabilized; 
Guadalcanal been 
progress is being made in New 
Guinea. China remains exhausted, 
but the Japs are still being held, 
and the Chennault Air Force in 
growing in strength. And if the 
recapture of Burma still remains 
a remote possibility, the enemy 
seems to be taking small advan- 
tage of the strategic position. 
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Yet there remains a 
grave threat. Last month, at 
the height of the excitement 
and worry over Gandhi, starv- 
ing himself in the quarters at 
Poona, the Japanese, delighted 
with Britain’s embarrassment, 
declared a “Mahatma Gandhi 
Week” in all occupied terri- 
tories in the East. This served 
as a grim reminder that the 
invader was still at the door, 
aggressive and ambitions, and 
that the key to the fortunes of 
the war in Asia still lay some- 
where in a magic formula which 
could throw the 400,000,000 
masses of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent behind the battles against 
the Axis. 


The censorship of news about 
India is still as heavy as it was 
in the August riots of last year. 
But from official British figures 
it is learned that since that time 
more than 60,000 Indians have 
been jailed, 40,000 are still under 
arrest. Imperial police and troops 
have fired on Indian crowds 528 
times; 958 Indians have been 
flogged. 

Of interest in a number of un- 
censored documents which have 
just reached this country are the 
statements of Gandhi himself 
who, failing to make political 
headway with his fast, has never- 
theless increased his stock of 
esteem and affection. Gandhi has 
been anxious to disown any kind 
of narrow nationalist or “isola- 
tionist’”’ implication to India’s as- 
pirations for freedom and self- 
rule. His finger is constantly 
pointing to “Malaya, Singapore, 
and Burma.” 

“It is because,” he writes, 
“Congress is anxious for Great 
Britain to avoid the fate that 
has overtaken other imperial 
powers that it asks her to shed 
imperialism voluntarily by de- 
claring India independent. Con- 
gress seeks to kill imperialism 
as much for the sake of the 
British people and humanity as 
for India. Congress has no in- 
terests apart from that of the 
whole of India and the world.” 

As for compromise, Gandhi 
wrote in a letter to the Viceroy: 
“Congress was willing and pre- 
pared for the government in 
viting Jinnah [the Moslem leader ] 
to form a National Government 
subject to general adjustments as 
may be necessary for the duration 
of the war... .” 

Mohandas K. Gandhi to good 
parts of the world is just a 
shriveled little man in a loin- 
cloth, a frail bag of bones. To 
others he appears as a free- 
dom-loving Indian leader whose 
cause was not always helped by 
his mysticism, his political ad- 
venturism, his spinning-wheel 
economics. But there seemed 
to be justice in Indian’s claim 
that “it was not so much the 
Allied cause that weighed with 
the British Government as an 
unexpressed determination to 
cling to the possession of India 
as an indispensable part of 
imperial policy.” Would it be 
possible for the Empire and the 
cause of the Allied democracies 
both to “hold their own"? 
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State Dept. spokesman. 


Allies GainKey 
Superiority in 
Raw Materials 


LONDON — The documentation 
of the Atlantic Charter’s 4th 
clause (‘access on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of 
the world”) which is being done 
here by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
in its advisory capacity to the 
United Nations has turned up 
some vital data on the division of 
minerals in the world today. 

The steel-making capacity of 
the Allies at present is twice 
that of the three Axis nations 
together with all the countries 

they have occupied. The U.S.A. 
alone is producing at the rate 
of about twice that of continen- 
tal Europe and 10 times that 
of Japan. 

More favorable than that is the 
balance on hardening metals. 
They produce: 97 per cent of 
nickel, 96 p. ct. of molybdenum, 
82 per cent of cobalt, 77 per cent 
of manganese, 77 per cent of 
tungsten, and about 90 per cent 
of the world‘s copper. 

The 60-40 advantage which the 
Axis used to have in Aluminum, 
now in the higher brackets of war 
materials, has now been reversed 
in the Allied favor since 1938. 

In coal the United Nations 
produce about 70 per cent of 
the world’s supplies. The Axis 
powers together, however, have 
sufficient current resources. 
Mounting Allied air offensives 
against their mines and trans- 
port facilities is, of course, tak- 
ing its toll in slowing down 
production and distribution. 

Against this the Axis holds 
nearly three-quarters of the 
world’s tin supply mainly through 
the Japanese conquest of Malaya 
and the Netherland Indies. 

Soviet Russia’s potential min- 
eral supplies are estimated to ex- 
ceed these of any other country. 
Soviet reserves of iron ore are 
calculated at 10,000 million tons, 
surpassing those of the United 
States. 

The British Association has 
not, of course, drawn up blue- 

prints for the organization of 
the Atlantic Charter clause in 
concrete economic ways. But it 
did suggest that war can be— 
and probably will be—outlawed 
by joint control of the distribu- 
tion of the world’s mineral 
wealth by the United Nations. 
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> Nied Neglect of India 
Following Failure of Gandhi’s Fast 





50,000 Farmers 
Moved by F.S.A. 
Relocation 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of 
the greatest planned migrations 
in U. S. ‘history is now getting 
under way from Cincinnati, where 
50,000 farm families from the 
dessicated fields and hills of Ken- 
tucky, Tenmessee, Virginia, V/est 
Virginia, North Carolina’ and 
Arkansas are being relocated in 
new areas. The program is being 
directed by the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Already about 1,000 farmers 


have been moved to new regions ~ 


to aid in production of more food. 
Information at the Cincinnati 
office is that the proposed exodus 
of 50,000 farmers from their 
present homesteads is expected to 
be accomplished in a.year. About 
75 per cent of the farmers are 
family men with possessions. More 
than 160,000 men, women and 
children may be affected. 

The avowed purpose of the re- 
location is to move year-round 
workers, drawn mostly from less 
productive regions where there 
is a surplus of farm manpower, 
principally into dairy and live- 
stock regions to replace experi- 
enced workers who are in service 
or in war industries. 

As described by officials, the 
men, after deciding to change 
their habitation, pick the state 
and region to which they desire 
to move. They take a training 
course. Farmers file requests for 
labor with the Federal Employ- 
ment Service. The working agree- 
ment is made between such a 
farmer and the man he engages. 

In addition to the 50,000 year- 
round farmers which FSA pro- 
poses to move, a second part of 
the program contemplates the 
recruiting and transporting of 
275,000 seasonal workers. 


Florida Mag. 


/ / 
Urges Peace 


A magazine, proudly adver- 
tising that it can be found “in 
libraries throughout America,” is 
being sent through the United 
States mails breeding appease- 
ment and anti-Semitism. It is 
called “The Commonwealth” and 
is published by Waters F. Bur- 
rows, M.D., of Bradenton, Florida. 
Its January, 1943, issue 

One section of the magazine 
shouts: “LET THERE BE PEACE 
—NOW! Illiterate Individuals 
Will Fight: Nations Need Not.” 
The author continues in an almost 
incoherent way: “Instigated by 
class and racial groups of capi- 
talists (Christians by inheritance, 
Jews and Gentiles), who use the 
press and movies to poison public 
opinion and bribe a bad repre- 
sentative system of government 
to nullify the will of the people; 
who question the wisdom of social 
progress and compromise with 
Communism, shunning the truth 
and betraying the people by dis- 
honest diplomacy ... the present 
war, which has no righteous pur- 
pose apart from the divine pur- 
pose to destroy athiestic Com- 
munism 





HENRY WALLACE 
Philosopher? 


Business 
Frauds Cripple 
Production 


WASHINGTON — How many 
strikes can you cite? One, two? 
From the anti-labor propaganda 
you would think there were hun- 
dreds of cases. 

But there are actually thou- 
sands of cases of sabotage against 
the war effort that the Govern- 
ment is currently investigating— 
and very little is heard about 
them. They happen to be cases 
of war fraud by American busi- 
ness corporations. 


Indictments have already 
been obtained in almost 200 
prosecutions. Millions of dol- 


lars have been saved as hun- 
dreds of contracts have been 
forced to renegotiation. And as 
a matter of fact, the War 
Frauds Unit, under the Justice 
Department’s Tom C. Clark, is 
stepping up its activities. It has 
already reversed the policy 
which governed the Justiee au- 
thorities in World War I. At 
that time all eases were delayed 
until several years after the 
war by which time the evidence 
was either missing or fragmen- 
tary. Now the Department, for 
the first time, is prosecuting 
what it brands as “cheats and 
chiselers in our war business as 
they occur or are discovered.” 

“First of all,” says Mr. Clark 
in describing the activities of the 
unit, “we have a flight squadron 
to track down and prosecute cases 
involving defective war materi- 
als.” This, he says, “is perhaps 
the most important and most rep- 
rehensible type of war frauds.” 
The Anaconda Cable scandal of 
several months ago was the most 


publicized of the cases on this 
count. 
“The next classification,” he 


continued, “’of war frauds is plain 
old everyday cheating—collusive 
bidding, payoffs, bribery. 

“Let me give you an exam- 
ple. Not many months ago the 
Government began advertising 
for bids on lots of materials for 
construction purposes. Several 
large companies entered se- 
cretly into an agreement to file 
high and unreasonable bids, not 
the lowest possible bids as were 
required by the law. Upon in- 
vestigation the F.B.I. found 
that the excessive profits in 
these contracts ran into several 
million dollars ...” Prosecution 
begun, and over $100,000,000 
has already been repaid to the 

(Continued on Page Six) 








A Portrait of a Buccaneer 





America’sNewTycoons—Aviation 
Opens Frontiers for Industrial U.S. 


By MURRAY EVERETT 

As the front-page headlines tell 
of the illness of J. P. 
Morgan, symbol of an old era in 
finance, little notes in inside and 
financial pages foreshadow a new, 
spectacular era in American fi- 
nance: the emergence of the new 
aviation tycoons, shrewd, tough, 
making their through the 
vast, unconquered expanses of 
In spirit and action they 
throwback to the rough, 
brawling buccaneers of the James 
J. Hill-Andrew Carnegie era who 
empires from 


serious 


way 


skies. 


are a 


carved out 
Virgin territory 

The stage was lit this week with 
the aviation merger in 
world history all set and ready to 
go: Vultee and Consolidated Air- 


new 


biggest 


craft (run by burly Tom Girdler) 
were being welded into the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, a 
vast stratosphere enterprise with 
$270,000,000 total assets, annual 
sales of over $500.000.000 and 
profits of $15,000,000 

The stage manager of this new 
drama was squat, chubby Victor 
Emanuel, boss of the rambling 
Aviation Corporation. His airem 
pire at present includes Vultec 
and Stinsor ifacturers of 
light planes; Consolidated, make) 


including 
semi-secret 400 
passenger plane now abuilding; 
his Aviation Corporation holds 10 
to 34 per et 


planes, 


of heavy flying 


super 


new 


interest wv 


Pan-American Airways, American 
Airlines and Roosevelt Field. 
Consolidated’s subsidiary, Consa- 
airways, operates a vast cargo- 
carrying airline across the Pacific. 

Victor Emanuel’s background 
illustrates one kitid of American 
dream—the type found in Upton 


Sinclair’s novels, the cagy boys 
who learn the inside ropes and 
how to pull them. 

Some background on Victo 
Emanuel is given this week by 
David Munro, editor of Space 
and Time: 

“Some years ago the traction 


company of Dayton, Ohio, was 
plagued by a lawyer who always 
showed up as attorney for the 
injured and near-injured among 
the riders on the Dayton surface 
lines. The lawyer was one Albert 
Emanuel. The traction company, 
of course, called him an ambu 
lance chaser. But while Albert 
Emanuel serving elients in 
Dayton, he learning two 
things: that there is a lot of 
money in public utilities and that 
to take it 
utility magnates. 


was 


was 


it is easy from public 


“With this conviction and a de 
something of the 
technical operation of a trolley 
line, Albert Emanuel bought a 
controlling interest in a 
down line somewhere in Kansas. 
When he had learned what he 
wanted to learn, he came East and 
entered the big time. He brought 


sire to learn 


broken- 





with him the elevator boy in his 
Dayton building, one Tom O’Hara. 
They began to buy decrepit utili- 
ties on every hand. By the time 
they were ready to sell out, Victor 
Emanuel, Albert’s son, was prac- 
tically a full partner. 

“At the dizziest height of the 


Twenties, they made the deal— 
with Insull. The Street records 
that the deal was for a _ cool 


$100,000,000, cash. Thus was then 
launched Albert Emanuel & Co., 
a bondhouse, as well as Emaunel 
& Co. and Victor Emanuel himself. 
Victor has proved himself a go- 
gctter abler than his father.. Last 
week Victor Emanuel consolidated 
his position as ablest financial 
finagler in the aviation  busi- 
ness by staging the long-expected 
big merger of Consolidated and 
Vultee 

“Though Victor Emanuel main- 
tains offices in Manhattan’s Gray- 
bar Building, he has had little to 
do with advertising. After the big 
utility deal out of which he is 
made $30,000,000, 
himself by 
here and in 
1 


alleged to have 
Victor distinguished 
joining all 


that he 


the clubs 


could get in « 


England 


would overcome the social 
ha aps under which he felt he 
suffere One of his handicaps is 
size. He \. -ars thick special shoes 


3ut if the size of 
can be any help, 
has in the new 
tee Aircraft Cor 


to overcon 

his operation 
Victor Emanue! 
Consolidated Vul 


= 


— 
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| Clippings and Comment 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 
[Daniel Bell is engaged on a special as- 
signment, and in the meantime Mr. Lasky 
will conduct his column. Mr. Bell will reswme 
writing the column shortly. Readers are in- 
vited to ei@@eit their own “clippings and 
comments.’’] 


The Beveridge Bubble 

T had to come. The inflation of the Beveridge 

Plan and all the wild-eyed propaganda about 
“social security” was simply crying out for a 
debunker. It is good that the debunking has come 
from so serious and responsible a student as C. 
Hartley Grattan, who has written a first-rate 
article in the current Hav pers, “Beveridge Plans 
are not Enough!” 

1. There is nothing in the report to warrant 
the statement that Beveridge has a scheme to 
“eliminate poverty.” People remain in poverty 
long after they climb well above the subsistence 
level. Subsistence allowances will simply under- 
pin poverty with a low minimum standard. They 
will not eliminate poverty, and only alleviate it 
a little. 

2. Sir William himself recognizes that the 
problem of the poor is a fundamental one of 
organizing and re-organizing society. The Em- 
pire today is a Britain of “shrunken overseas 
investments and lost export markets.” The 
present war, he writes in his report, 

“is likely to complete the work of the first 
war in exhausting British investments over- 
seas and to deprive Britain largely of another 
source of earning abroad through shipping 
services; in these and in other ways it will 
change the economic environment in which 
the British people must live and work and 
may call for radical and in some ways pain- 
ful adjustments. .. .” 

He states plainly that “the framing of a satis- 
factory scheme of social security depends on the 
solution of other problems of economic and social 
organization. . . Subsistence income security 
which is all that can be given by social insurance 
is so inadequate a provision for human happiness 
that to put it forward by itself as a sole or 
principal measure of reconstruction hardly seems 
worth doing.” 

Concludes Grattan—“The real Blueprints for 
the Future will have to include .. . such an ar- 
rangement of iricentives and economic machinery 
as will provide jobs and goods, not doles and 
relief and the dreary hopelessness of WPA work 
projects.” 

* * * 
The Overground 

OLLYWOOD hasn’t taken a beating like that 

in a long time. Jon Jansen and Stefan Weyl, 

until recently active agents of the anti-fascist 
movement in Germany, are doing their best to 
cut the ground under all the romantic cinematic 
illusions of underground activities. Their new 
book, The Silent War, is a first-hand account of 
“spies at work.” In 1933, they write, the film 
The Scarlet Pimpernel (with Leslie Howard) was 
playing in Berlin, and it was apparently a 
wonderful thing for the movement. The story is 
of a dandy who really was the leader of a secret 
organization to save French aristerats from the 
guillotine—and it managed to perpetuate all the 
old myths that things like that actually do take 
place in the modern world. “Fairy tales” serve as 
a useful cover for Jansen-Weyl operations. They 
write: 

“, .. The term ‘underground’ is completely 
misleading. It belongs to a time long past, 
if it is not completely 2 figment of the 
imagination of writers of fiction. Hidden 
vaults, the faint glimmer of candlelight, trap 
doors, sinister plotters with false beards, 
are all very well in the movies. In the sober 
reality of the Third Reich, one would not get 
very far with such trappings. A_ pyosaic 
office in a large office biulding is much safer 
than a romantic dungeon. 

“You can’t hide from the scientific sur- 
veillance of a modern police state, but you 
can mislead the police. And the best way to 
mislead them is to live as conventionally and 
as openly as possible. The more you re- 
semble a normal everyday citizen in every 
respect, the less likely you are to he sus- 
pected. And as long as you do not arouse 
suspicion and scrupulously observe a long 
series of rules of caution, you may be able 
to carry on underground work for years on 
end. Once you are suspected, even catacombs 
will not help... .” 








“ * 


The Rhetoric and the Record 
HERE have ben all kinds of scholastic dis- 
putation over the meanings of words, and we 
leave semantics to the parlor conversationalists. 
But the following report in the dispatch which 
the New Delhi correspondent sent to the Man- 
chester Guardian may be useful for those who 
are still stumbling through the controversies over 
British “Empire” or British “Commonwealth:” 
“The latest report on the conditions of the 
workers in the Assam tea plantations reveals 
that in spite of the strong recommendations 
of the Royal Commission twelve years ago 
in favor of the establishment of statutory 
wage-fixing machinery, the Assam Govern- 
ment has not taken action. The monthly 


‘ 


wages of the Assam Valley men amounts 
to 12s., women get 10s., and children 7s. In 
the neighboring Surma Valley the wages are 
even lower, the men receiving eight, women 
seven, and children five shillings a month. 
These are the average cash earnings in addi- 
tion to free housing and firewood and certain 
other concessions. Education among the chil- 
dren, numbering over half a million, is 
deplorably backward, only 4% attending 
schools.” 

As for the dividends paid by the Assam Tea 
Companies during the twelve years, a corre- 
spondent has checked the following figures for 
us in the British Stock Exchange Handbook: 

1929 35% . 
1930/ 
1933 
1934 
1936 
1937 
1938 a 
PO ssssssisessis 30% (742 anc 

“We may not be greedy exploiters,” cracks 
Emrys Hughes, editor of the Glasgow Forward, 
“but we certainly do like a lot.” 

The point is very simple. If there is going to 
be a real drive to get changes in the Empire, 
delusions have to be gotten rid of, and facts have 
to be faced—“then, perhaps, we won’t be so ready 
to thrill with pride about Empire, but more de- 
termined to clean it up.” 

* ¥ 
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A Date 
T would be easy to give this historical note a 
certain theoretical sophistication. “The history 
of the world,” Croce has said, “is the history in 
each of us at every instant.” 
Some one else has remarked, 
and truly enough, that “in 
eternity there are no dates: all 
moments are contemporaneous.” 
But why dress up a shameless 
sentimentalism? “On March 14,” 
said Friedrich Engels at a 
grave in Highgate cemetery 
sixty years ago, “at a quarter 
to three in the afternoon, the 


greatest of living thinkers 
ceased to think. He had been 


left alone for barely two min- 
utes, but when we entered his 
room we found that, seated in 
his chair, he had quietly gone to 
sleep—forever. .. .” There were just a few people 
there to see Karl Marx buried. Engels, Lieb- 
knecht, one or two others. “His name and his 





work will live on through thy centuries,” the 
funeral oration concluded, and that was all. 
March 14, 1883, had become a date. 


Texts and Contexts 
ALTER LIPPMANN: “In a book of D. H. 
Lawrence’s he wrote of one of his characters, 
‘Poor Richard Lovatt wearied himself to death 
struggling with the problem of himself, and 
ealling it Australia.’ Washington is full of men 
whose anxieties are reported as the inner inside 
dope about the war, men struggling with the 
problem of themselves, and calling it America.” 
. John T. Whitaker: “When Ciano first met 
Hitler, his reaction was violent. ‘My God,” he 
said, ‘the man believes his own atrocity stories!’” 
Robert M. Hutchins: “Victory cannot save 
civilization. It can merely prevent its destruc- 
tion by one spectacular method. Since civilization 
was well on its way to destruction before the 
war began, success in war will not automatically 
preserve it.” ... Herbert Morrison: “Only those 
Jewish children in Europe with close relatives 


in Britain can enter [some 250 out of 2,000]. 
Granting the others visas would eause anti- 
Semitism in this country.” Lt. Col. Elliott 


Roosevelt: “Let’s get together and get this damn 
war won! I’m tired and I want to go home and 
live in peace on my ranch with my family. The 
sooner the better, too.” ... Lt. Col. Robert 
Henriques: “This must be the end of the pompous 
man, the man of success and greed for money 
and power. We are not to build on the past that 
is dead. The world must go’ forward from the 
dream of avarice to the dream of God which is 
scarcely remembered. There has been more love 
on this mountain born of our suffering than was 
ever found in the plain of our leisure. Our sons 
must lift their eyes to the hills we have traveled 
for their understanding.” ... Thomas Mann: “I 
believe that the sufferings and stirring adven- 
tures through which humanity has been going 
now for decades will bring forth a new, deepened 
feeling of humanity, indeed a new Humanism, 
remote from all shallow optimism but full of 
sympathy, which will be only too necessary for 
the work of reconstruction that will confront us 
after the tremendous moral and material devasta- 
tions, after the collapse of the accustomed world. 
In order to build up, or at least lay the founda- 
tions for, the new, better, happier, and more 
social world, freed from unnecessary suffering— 
the City of Man, as I should like to call it—we 
shall need a binding and all-determining basic 
pathos, guiding us all the way to detailed and 
practical matters; we shall need sympathy for it, 
and love.” 





torically-minded people have been 
asking about those ‘1,000-bomber- 
raids” and all the propaganda of 
the total destruction of the enem) 
via airpower. 


quiet on that question for several If 
months, and there have been very 
few of these mass-raids on 
many. The question that is being 
asked is 
pondent of The Observer suggests 
that one reason may be their cost. 


poration something to please his 
age. It is said to be worth a quar 
ter billion and will probably be 
inflated to a billion before the war 


remain 
dated company. 


day, 
skies, and the new financial buc- 
caneers seem 
with something of the spirit of 
seventy 


The Cost of a 1,000-Bomber Raid 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 


LONDON (By Mail). — The 
bombers are hitting Germany ratio, made up 
every night now, and some his- announced 


serviceable 
A.A. or night 


air-marshals have been 


The 


the 


Ger- 
to $2,000,000. 
Then we 
crews. 


why? The air corres- 


per aircraft 


of 350, whose 


be reckoned at 


about 
petrol. 


over. ... Tom Girdler is to 
echaitman of the consoli- 


Harry Woodhead 


calculated that 


are the horizons and the 


enough 
to be rushing in 
and night 
athe 


years are, Wwe 


Here are his calculations: 
Assuming a five per cent loss 


losses 
bomber raids, plus a smaller pro- 
portion of aircraft 
because of 
crashes or of damage from enemy 
fighters, we 
lose say, fifty aircraft a raid. 
average 
aircraft is $40,000 each, the total 
cost in machines amounts roughly 


night 
An average 


$1,750,000. 
must add the cost 

An aero engine uses about eight 
ounces of high 
horse-power per hour. Thus it is 


octane 


not less than : us in 


men have stated that they wanted 
aircraft 
bomb Germany “round the clock” 
after 
will, of 


course, 





this. No official estimate has been 
given of the time such an opera- 


of our average tion would take. 
in the 1,000- But London was bombed on al- 


most a hundred successive nights. 

Let us suppose we undertake— 
say ninety raids, as soon as the 
weather permits, on the scale 
that Bomber Command _ want. 
Proportionately ninety raids would 
£450,000,000, four thousand 
five hundreds machines, over 80,- 
000 aircrew, and the use of 270,- 
900 tons of fuel for aircraft 
engines alone. The cost in money 
matter, what counts in 


rendered un- 
landing 
may 


cost of these cost 


the 
of seven men 


conside 


does not 


represents a loss war is resour 
— Yr? cost’ can Results are too uncertain for 
b 5,000 each 01 such a gamble as this with such 
To this we a colossal “write off.” If we 


of bombs and were certain that the war could 
and would be ended by this 
means, it would take a brave 
leader—possibly a foolhardy one 
—to risk it. It would so weaken 


aircraft, in equipment, 


fuel pe 


j > "esi 3 res ably + ] } ° : : 
will be pre ident I resuma 1} million gallons of high octane fuel and in highly trained personnel 
Young and Rubicam will stay, orcs ; “heigl . ‘ 
: aos : is used in a 1,000-bomber raid that at the end we should be 
due to the longstanding friendship that about 2.500 +l left ‘wi ; 
, LaRoel 1 Girdler.” lat Is about 3,51 tons eft ‘wide open’ and defenscless 
‘ae ‘ “he « . . ° . . . . 
etween Lakoche and Girdle! capacity of a small tanker. in the air 
America’s new frontiers, un The C-in-C. Bomber Command 
| Wh i} HW. HPSAT t ry y } 
bounded by the 1890 oceans to and other Air Ministry spokes HVATVVCOAYVUAHN00V EU AATASN EUS T TOPPERS ETO 


BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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The Home Grant Faith, Lies and History 


By LISTON M. OAK 
THE RUSSIANS: The Land, the People, and Why They Fight. By Albert Rhys Williams. Harcourt, 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Look Out for Fiash Gordon 
Shine following letter comes from John B. Harding, a worker in 

a Westcoast airplane factory: “For six days in the week I read 
our delightful local papers — myriad movie columns and familiar 
comic page figures, Flash Gordon, Superman and Pegler. I really 
worry about these popular heroes. What is it about aviators? Of 
course, Flash can do more than just drive a rocket ship. And Super- 
man doesn’t seem to need an airplane to get round in the skies. But 
still, they are fliers and I worry about them. I am concerned lest, 
after their active youth has passed they settle down to being presi- 
dents of airlines or airplane factories. This would not mean that 
they become the usual troublesome industrialist purely and simply. 
No, these heroes have a way of staying heroes either by devoting 
time to see that America is First or by falling into a Pacific Ocean. 
Then, coming unscathed through their adventures, they return to 
lead us all along the right path—even us airplane workers. 

“You see, I work in one of the nation’s leading airplane plants. 
Thirty thousand of us over there listened to a Hero speak over our 
public address system. Said he, he would like to see a few of the 
boys from the foxholes brought back and put to work in our midst 
—then, perhaps we workers would really work. Funny—it spoiled 
an illusion of ours, because all the time—even before the Hero 
spoke—we had been under the impression that we were already 
working shoulder to shoulder with those boys. We imagined we 
heard a cry for planes from those foxholes some time back, so we 
dreamed up a sort of teamwork, imagined that we were supplying 
their aerial umbrella. But my imagination 
must have been playing tricks, for it 
seems, according to a practical man like 
the Hero, that I am unconcerned with a 
brother I have in the Navy and a brother 
I have in the Army. It seems I am wal- 
lowing disinterestedly and languidly in the 
wealth supposedly so common among all 
cefense workers. It seems that I just 
will not work more than forty hours a week! Obviously I have been 
asleep during those hours from twelve-thirty to five A. M. when I 
have been working overtime! Everybody sleeps during those hours! 
I must have been dreaming! 





Labor Men Not Absentees 

“PRHEN to confuse us more the newspapers daily beg us to please 
go to work and stop sitting at home with the cuba libre and all 

those dancing girls. After all, think of the pathetic president of 

the company! He can’t have dancing girls and cuba libres when, 

each Friday, workers take not only wages due them out of his 

pocket—BUT OVERTIME AS WELL! 

“Well, you can imagine how perfectly awful I feel now that my 
real self has been presented to me by the critics! The Hero newly 
risen from the briney Pacific on a wave of the future has held the 
mirror of truth before me. 

“All I can do is to ery to the critics in abject repentance: ‘I 
didn’t know! Honestly I didn’t —until you pointed it out.’ I 
ignorantly argued that ‘absentees,’ for instance, were not from 
among labor’s regular ranks, that they were from the hundreds 
and thousands of people new to that side of the fence—women, 
patriotic but erratic—boys, preferring overalls to fun—temporary 
war workers come to help in their country’s need but unconcerned 
about Labor with the big L. It is strange how I have noticed that 
those who ave concerned are those never absent. I, myself, have 
never done this nature before. I worked for myself at 
charming and irregular hours. But I will be damned if I will miss 
& single day—for two reasons: that I am interested in Labor and 
that I am interested in seeing that America wins the war.” 

Bs * > 
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What One Soldier Thought 
HOPE you will not tire of my hobby. It is to show up the fellows 
who keep telling us what soldiers think. Everyone of them will 

swear to you—and will say it over a national hook-up or write it 

in a syndicated article—that all of the millions in the United States 

Army think whatever nonsensical propaganda he is interested in 

putting over. The thing to do is to look such a brother coldly i 


the eye and ask innocently: “My friend, just how do you know 
what a million men think—or five million or seven million?” 
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Here comes to my desk the diary of Second Lieutenant Margos 
D. Margosian. He jotted down his entries on a transport carrying 
his outfit from Australia to New Guinea. Up over the Owen Stanley 
Range the boys went, and then one day when a Jap nest had to be 
taken young Margosian swam a stream at the head of his men— 
, Well, what did this boy put down 





and he never was seen again. 
in words? 

The next to the last thing he wrote went like this: “Damn this 
war and all the forces that brought it on, and ruined our 
lives even before the shooting began.” But he saw clearly the 
nature ofthe evils that caused the war: “With so many millions 
of brave men dead through resistance to the Fascist terror, should 
I, such a small part of the whole scheme, begrudge my services, 
even if it be required I make the absolute sacrifice?” 

But the thought that burned deepest in his mind during his 
a different He was worried about his girl. 
on Nov. 25, he recorded that he had had a 
nightmare, a friend of his, V, had taken her from him. He awoke 
deeply depressed and wrote: “With a decision of life and death 
approaching, I more perturbed over the possibility that if I 
lose l’Il very soon be replaced by another. I suppose what makes 
it really hurt is that someone I know, have been intimate with, 
So he swam the stream where the 


have 


sort. 


last hours was of 
In his very last entry, 


am 


next mate.” 


might become her 
Japs were waiting, and that was all there was of life for him. 


William Floyd Speaks Up 

HAVE got a lot of support in my protest 

I got het up, you may recall, because some gentlemen of the cloth 
seem to take for granted that the only comfort a soldier can find 
is that offered by their own particular form of faith. I heard one 
pontificating last In a greasy, chesty tone 
he recommended his doctrine about the way Gabriel Heatter glorifies 
Kreml as a means of winning the war. He is a famous divine of one 
ivches, but his blatant salesmanship was 


against the preachers. 


radio. 





nday over the 


istian chi 


of the greatest Ch 


something to make any Christian squirm. 




















In response to my former remarks Mr. William Floyd sends me 
an entire book. That’s rather more than I counted on, but I have 
read the thing through—and not without edification. Mr. Floyd 
is a stra -shooter. He calls the book Humanizing Biblical Re- 
ligion. He quotes no end of passages from the Bible that will sound 
strange to you. In all church-going you never heard 
your pastor refer to of them are about sex, some about 
money, and not a fe with the devil. 

I take space to writ ( Mr. Floyd because he is no mere 
skeptic, not by any stretch of the imagination a cynic. He does not 
regard the Bible as divinely inspired, 1 he has no faith in Jehovah. 
But he is a deeply re is ma faith. He calls it 
Humanism. The last tion of the rou an outline of it. 

Don’t ask me here to \ Ww m is. But I want 
to put down the statement of it sounds to me honest and good. One 








manifesto of it, signed by John Dewey and a lot of other philoso- 
phers and clergymen, gets down pret lose to the nes of human 
living and st2 They believe in the infinite possibilities of the 
human race. Every age has had its new statements of Here 


faith. 
is one for our time. No preacher of a particular church has any 
way of salvation is 


right to stick out his chest and pretend that his 
sort of thing. 


the only one. It is much, much too late for that 






Brace. 239 pages. $2.00. 


LBERT RHYS WILLIAMS has had long experience in the USSR, and he knows 
Russian materials and Bolshevik theory and practice. I have known him for three 


decades; he was one of those who made me a socialist in 1914. 


As editor of SOVIET 


RUSSIA TODAY, long ago, I printed his stuff, exactly the same stuff as fills this 


volume. I find it hard to think of him as a fool or a scoundrel. 


Hence I marvel at his 


abiding faith, at his ability to rationalize, to swallow Machiavellian hypocrisy, to salve 


his conscience with the hope that 
to conveniently forget such facts 


someday Russia will move toward democratic socialism, 
as the mass-starvation of 1930-1932. 


He knew, person- 


ally, many of the leading Bolsheviks who made the Revolution of October 1917 and who 


were executed as agents of Hitler. Can he pos- 
sibly believe their “confessions”? Can he believe 


his statement that purging tens of thousands of 
them helped prepare for successful resistance to 
the Nazi hordes? 

Albert Rhys Williams’ latest book—which is very 
like his first—might well serve as a catechism for 
Communists. He provides every easy answer, all 
too familiar to all who ever wasted time arguing 
with a devotee. Those intoxicated by a dream, self- 
identified with an illusion, and impregnated by 
dogma, are immune to logic. “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.”’” And Williams, who quotes this in 
justification of his own faith, is as much swayed 
by facts as a fanatical Mohammedan might be in 
a religious dispute. He seeks, not the truth, but 
effective polemics. 

Here is a fair sampling of Williams’ casuistry: 
Is there democracy in the U.S.S.R.? The Soviet 
Constitution guarantees it; if the Constitution is 
not yet fully realized in life, well, neither do all 
Americans fully enjoy the liberties guaranteed in 
our Bill of Rights.... Why the purges? Anthony 
Eden says that Russia is a country without a 
Quisling; this, for the author, is ample justifica- 
tion for the terror which massacred tens of thou- 
sands of Stalin opponents. ... Has Russia a one- 
party, totalitarian dictatorship? There is no need 
for more than one party, for parties are merely 
expressions of class interests, and the Soviets have 
abolished classes. As the Webbs have said, dicta- 
torship is a misnomer, for all the people own all 
the means of production and share in management 
and in products. For workers to strike would be 
to strike against themselves. The decisions of the 
party are arrived at through discussion and persua- 
sion, and are accepted because the party is always 
correct and has won tremendous prestige. Yes, 
bureaucracy is an evil (inherited from Tsarism), 
but Stalin is its worst foe. The purges were di- 
rected against bureaucrats as well as spies and 
saboteurs. Yes, there is poverty in Russia, but that 
is because her imperialist enemies forced her to 
build a gigantic army; and anyway, there is no 
unemployment as in capitalist lands. (Williams 
doesn’t mention the fact that an unemployed 
American worker has a higher standard of living 
than the average unskilled worker or peasant in 
Russia.) And so on ad His final 
triumphant answer to all criticism—which, he im- 


mwausedum., 


plies, comes only from reactionaries — is that 


Stalin’s greatness is proved by the victories of the 
Red Army. History is on Stalin’s side. Stalin en- 
joys popularity and prestige because “for fifteen 
years, in the eyes of the people. he has been right. 


... That is why they have not only kept him so 


. 
long as head of the party, but have now made him 
Premier and Commander-in-Chief. . . .”’ 

* * 





“MPHE outstanding contribution of Stalin to the 

science of statecraft,” Williams writes, is his 
policy of “cohesion without coercion.” Soso 
Dugashveli’s pseudonym, -Stalin, means steel, and 
ruthless coercion is to him a Bolshevik duty, per- 
formed unflinchingly even though the victim is an 
old and “beloved” comrade. Williams paints a 
picture of 189 races held together by sweet reason- 
ableness, 190,000,000 people united without a 
dissenting voice except for “fascist agents,” all 
unanimously and voluntarily supporting Stalin and 
his vast bureaucracy simply because they are in- 
fallible leaders, and all motivated by the socialist 
ideal to do heroic deeds! 

Williams has a little trick common to all Soviet 
propagandists: he says “not by its negative aspects 
can one explain or evaluate the Soviet Union.” So 
he evades mention of the evils, although he em- 
phasizes the evils of democratic capitalism plenty. 

Praising national unity in Russia, the author 
ignores the initial advantage that any militarized 
totalitarian nation possesses after years of prepara- 
tion for war, over a democratic power—such as the 
immediate and total mobilization of all resources 
without the delays and blunders incident to the 
democratic procedure. If President Roosevelt could 
immediately shoot all his opponents and critics, 
including isolationists, reactionaries, Stalinists, 
Trotskyists, Socialists, critical liberals, and Free 
Frenchmen who don’t like the Peyrouton-Giraud 
deal in North Africa, doubtless the President could 
then wage war more effectively, we would have na- 
tional unity, no Quislings—and no democracy. 

The scholarly, honest “bourgeois” historian seeks 
conscientiously to sift fact from fiction, and to 
give credit where credit is due, even if he hates 
the character and ideas of some historic figure. 
The true Bolshevik despises this bourgeois weak- 
ness; Williams deals with utter contempt with the 
role played by Stalin’s opponents. The Revolution 
and the Civil War were won by Stalin with advice 
from Lenin with a little help from Kalinin and 
Voroshiloy and the few Bolsheviks still in good 
party standing: Trotsky and Bukharin and other 
purged Bolsheviks were only a hindrance—like the 
Mensheviks and Social Revolutionists they were 
secretly sympathetic to the white guards and im- 
perialists and often in their way. 

Such flagrant distortions of history (all right, 
call them lies) are the life-blood of the Communist 
Party, without which the Faith could not be main- 
tained. This book contributes not one single item 
to the understanding of the Soviets. It is the sheer, 
unadulterated propaganda of a party-line fellow- 
traveler. 





The House Haushofer Built 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
| GERMAN STRATEGY OF WORLD CON- 
QUEST. By Derwent Whittlesey, with the 
collaboration of Charles C. Colby and Richard 
Hartshorne. Farrar and Rinehart, 298 pages, 
$2.50. 
URING the First World 
were so intense on proving the war-guilt of 
Germany that such book as André Chéradame’s 
The Pan-German Plot Unmasked: Berlin’: 
Formidable Peace-Trap of the “Drawn-War”’ 
(1917), Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next War 
(1913), F. Nietsche’s The Will to Power (1913), 
and others. were read as avidly as the detective 
stories are gulped down by a consideration por- 
tion of our citizenry today. 

After the war, in the typical American way, 
we went to the other extreme. Books after books 
went on “proving” that nobody could be so im- 
moral—and this, of course, included the Germans 
—as to believe: that the state is an end in itself; 
that “Might is at once the supreme right, and the 
dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of war’ (as expounded by Heinrich 
von Treitschke); that war should be waged 
without moral scruples; that “in the relations be- 


War the Americans 


tween states the right of the stronger may be 
said to be moral;” that “small states have no 
place among nations of ripened culture;” and 


that there was moral justification for the “or- 
ganization of Europe under German leadership.” 

And we actually believed this—since we 
“nroved” the impossibility of such “impossible” 
reasoning to ourselves—that we proved this point 
to the rest of the world. Learned professors 
throughout country, supported in their con- 
victions by special grants of “internationally- 
minded” and pacifist organizations, saw to it 
that the growing generation was well versed 
j he various ramifications of this ideology. 


the 





In tne 

But after the thirties we began to suspect that 
our special brand of “wishful thinking” fail 
to stop 2 sudden “explosion” along the tracks of 


the South Manchuria Railway. When the sparks 
from the embers of the Peitaying barracks spread 
to Addis Ababa, to Barcelona and Madrid, and 
then set ablaze books in Berlin, workers’ apart- 








ments in Vienna, churches in Prague, slums 
Warsaw, and shops in Rotterdam, and reached 
London, Belgrade, Oslo, Odessa, Beirut, Manila, 






and Pearl Harbor, we became suspicious that 
maybe—our post-war enthusiasm over > un- 
workability of the “awful truth of politi was 


wishful thinking. 


that 


possibly too much rooted in 

fter Pearl Harbor we reluctantly concluded 
—maybe—the ideology of reasonableness of inter- 
national relations had not 

Whittl 
incredib 
confirming 
by Chéradame (and 


worked out. 






lesev’s book completes the circle of 
f { ] ] 


le tale of ideological 





sommersaults by 
1ad been quite ably expounded 


during 





what 


noted above) 
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World War I, nai that Germany’s fantasti 
plans for world conquest go back to the be- 
vinnings of its history. Just read the second halt 


review, 
the 


of the introductory paragraph of this 
close your eyes and you will probably hear 
echoes of Hitler, Goebbels, Haushofer, and other 


modern Nazi prophets. 


The authors, professors of geography, endeavor 
to prove that German geopolitics derive directly 
from power doctrines that originated early in 
the eighteenth) and nineteenth centuries, and that 
the contemporary German geopoliticians are only 
writing the last chapter in the book of eternal 
German aggression, German sources are ex- 
tensively used and much graphic material from 
German books is presented. As a scholarly pro- 
duct, the work is useful as a survey of the various 
predecessors and exponents of geopolitics. In fact, 
the “bibliography of works cited” (pp. 271-285) 
is probably the best available one in this field 
today. The reproduction of various geopolitical 
maps must be also commended. No other publica- 
tion in this field can boast of such a variety and 
selection of this weapon of Haushoferism. 

But the study has also its serious defect. Its 
treatment of the philosophical roots of German 
aggressiveness peters out after brief references 
to Kant, Hegel and Fichte, ignoring Oswald 
Spengler (whose relation to Haushofer’s geopoli- 
ticians has been especially well demonstrated by 
Hans W. Weigert’s Generals and Geographers 
(recently published) and the pace-makers of 
Nazism, such as Feder, Spahn, Rosenberg and 
others. Likewise unnoted are the Junkers, the 
aristocracy, and the more recent role of the mili- 
tary over and against the party strategy. Hence, 
the work is not an all-round treatment of what 
the topic of the book implies, but rather an ex- 
cellent analysis of the major portion of German 
geopolitical doctrines. And even in this respect, 
we miss references to such forerunners of geo- 


politics as Paul Rohbach and Friederich Nau- 
mann, who lent intellectual class to Kaiser’s 


Drang nach Osten dream, 

Incidentally, the work is bound to be a fore- 
runner of other scholarly studies which will re- 
hash Whittlesey’s thesis and thus “prove” to the 
academic profession “quite conclusively” — and 
thus therefore to the rest of the world—that Nazi 
Germany is guilty of everything that is evil in 
this world today. Then again we are bound to 
follow the well-established principles of wishful 
thinking of the American academicians and start, 
on the conclusion of World War II, proving again 
to ourselves and to others that no nation can be 
think that it can hope for the 


so immoral as to 








enslavement of the world and so on, using 

the theme songs of our post-war pacifists and 

isolationists. Then, again, our higher institutions 

of learning will propound all kinds of myths 
based on wishful thinking. 
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Deeper than invasion and defense, what = 
is this war about? 


What is the crux of the fight? 
As the South thinks of Negroes, so Hitler 
thinks of the South. 





Let’s get it right. 
—WITTER BYNNER. 
a 
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Inside cand 
By MATTHEW LOW 
HE rumble of rumors droned heavily through the office this 
week. No. 1 was that Italy ] 


is really—apart from all the 
loose talk—close to a deal that wi of the 3, out 
of the war, and out of 






take her « 





an impending invasion: Time is growing 
short, and Il Duce doesn’t want to ride out of the 
Rome the way he “marched” in. ... No. 2 was Elmer Davis 
any day now is going to shake up his Office of ir Information. 
Only permanent fixtures will be the typewriters and desk lamps.... 
No. 3 was that the liberal and labor storm which has been raised 
over the callous announéement of the Erlich-Alter executions by 
Soviet Russia has made “Maxim Litvinoff’s position in D.C. just a 
little shaky. Litvinoff, after months of pressure, fi y shot the 
works in a letter to Wm. Green. The Kremlin is none too happy 
about talking too much,'and he may be recalled (or, as favor- 
ite wag put it, given “the Maxim silencer’) By the way, 
Wendell Willkie, who will argue Wm. Schneiderman’s Communist 
case before the Supreme Court next week, has less heart in it now 
than formerly. “Willkie had appealed for Erlich and Alter in 
Moscow. ... By the way, too, the Daily Worker attacked our han- 
dling of the case and got off a few cracks like “Nazi agents” and 


a railroad trai 













our 





“White Guard traitors” about Raphael Abramovich. A criminal 
libel suit is brewing. 
ashington Notes:—Whatever ihe reaction here to the Standley 
statement in Moscow, it is well-known that official Washington 





Stalin’s 
least 
absorb 


was disappointed and a little anxious about the tone of 
Red Army Day speech; it was felt he could nave made at 
passing reference to Allied aid. Western Union will 
Postal Telegraph now that the Senate has vote.’ the necessary 
enabling legislation, and that will probably touch off a bitter row 
between the CIO’s American Communications Association and the 
AFL’s Commercial Telegraphers Union. The Commie leadership 





of the ACA will be pitching against one of the solidest old-line 
outfits in the country. Everybody’s got an ear out for news 
on Spain, but the optimists are going overboard. 1) Ambassador 


Cardenas is not leaving for Madrid on that trip which would have 
assumed major importance; “consultation” with Franco was post- 
poned this week. 2) Too much importance is being attached to the 
U. S. visit of Col. Beigbeder, reputed pro-Ally member of the 
Spanish General Staff; his trip is unofficial, and his talk with the 
President was virtually an accident (his visit to the White House, 
following European protocol, was routine, but FDR happened to 
have a free moment). ... By the way, Mme. Cardenas happens to 
be one of the most beautiful and chic women in the Capital; and 
that’s a political note. She, had for the trip 
abroad (and a trip through Nazi te rer family in 
Bucharest)... . Governor John Bricker’s press agents have a tough 
time of it. Every time “the candidate from Ohio” is mentioned, 
the reports bring up old Warren Harding. Bi men are 
pleading with correspondents to cut it out. ... Now that Dies has 
got his money to continue his committee, you won’t hear a peep 
out of him for a long time. (He never wil . + ae 
$25,000-a-year job as CIO economist has, been filled 
by Leon Henderson. 


too, been planning 





ritory to se€e 


icker’s 


| be missed.) 





intimates say, 


P' in the Sky:—Billy Mitchell saw the handwriting in the blue, 
and plugged for Air power until the Army broke him. ... He 
was, as is well-known, slashing, 
dashing officer type. (He once had a dinner cet made from a 
chintz printed with hunting seenes!) And there wonderful 
stories about him, and particularly t bouffe court- 
martial which ended his career. In the fall of 1 Mitchell 
issued his violently insubordinate blast ag the “incompetency, 
criminal negligence and almost treaso1 administratior of 
national defense by the War and Navy departments.” 
Mitchell veported to the 


a melodramatic tellow, the 












courtroom. Entering the 


should he bump into but one of his Naval oppone: “i'm 
sorry,” shouted Mitcheli cheerily, { how is the admivrusl of the 
obsolete battleships today?” e,” was the answe “How 





is the general of the hot-air service?” ... But the point of this 
is that in Isaac Don Levene’s new biography, an old error is cor- 





rected. It has been widely held that General Doug! MacArthur 
(an old boyhood friend of Mitchell’s) helped “break” him in the 
court-martial. A reporter is supposed to have examined the se- 
cretely marked ballots of the nine generals who sat in judgment, 
and it is now revealed that MacArthur’s ballot was marked for— 


acquittal! ... 


a William 
James for 


he Wild West Again:—What is all this we hear about 
James and a Henry James? The 1 
(and Fran 


+ ? 
il and timely 





our times would seem to be—Jesse ‘) James... for out 
on the plains of Texas and New Mexico cattle rustlers are riding 
again! Southwestern ranchers blame it on the meat shortage and 
Say special measures are nec« trucking of 
stolen steer to black markets... the Texas Rangers 
of western-story fame are mobilizing to 1 ! 








ssary to cope with the 


So once ¢ 





(Coane Roundup:—Plans have been suddenly made for a Madison 
Square Garden Meeting on March 31. Joint participants will 
be the Free Wor!d Association and the Join Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee. It just happens that » liberal, progressive Union for 
Democratic Action has a Town l 
that evening, and they’re tryins 
squeeze-play. Now, we ask you, 
the Garden, without plans and 

licity? Who, but... The Commies are con- 
tinuing their t 
forthcoming movie, Ch to the ¢ 
Mikhailovitch fighters Among “ 
the judges of the Government's CCD poster 















smear campaign again 
tniks, a tribute to 
guerrilla 


contest are Eddie Rickenbacker—and Rockwell 






































Kent Mrs. Joseph Freeman lunched with 
Ivy Low Litvinoff this week. Joseph F 52 AOE 
has just published a new nove! none talitarians, 
and when his autobiography was publis g years back, 
Moscow ran full-page repudiations of its “vicious, romantic dis- 
tortions” Now that Spain is in t a 
new newspaper front, Pueblos Hispanos, t e is 
being organized 
Ry esanianges 8) ne Jol Dos P novel, 
Number One, been mixe put re ‘ H i Gregory 
who is one of the best, called the b or é pressive 
performances in years” and q \ U.S.A Six ranking 
London theaters have refuse show Ors Welle The Mag- 
nificent Amersons on the ground that it’s Some 
months back, ’ ta P Vs ‘ n on 
bombing trips over Ray Dar Ss James 
Macdonald in Lor MN. Ud - Next 
trip went te vh lane u! h 
death of the Time in means \ uling 
prohibiting correspondents fron t ng flight and news 
chiefs are yecoming rie inwWw lir o gr 
visk .. Stocks went twent ‘ : é arriz 
bureaus and y-hear é s. B ff aced to 
a headline in the Times ‘Hershey | Sing Men.” = 
Old maids, it is reported, we seen dar The 
reporters with Mme. ¢ g Kai-S tting a 
liberal edu ion, TI Ss cal ss con- 
rences . oa I 1as $c I tnree 
lollars. TI stal 20 Ss ag s. Cur- 
n ts topped o n s I : iter 
! Ciss P s Z inst 
r € A ) ¢ S $ g $100,000 
ye] I res} a i ng their 
polemical s The D i j Tele 
yran Bu Ras > 5 t 
4 ed its 1} 1 Ras i gs, “our 
spiring Huneke1 vhateve I p 
ke tha s H -W e G I 
t \ ng class? Previe : 
was made fro Ste s The M is D 





the year’s top films. 
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Reconstruction for China-—I] 





INA, in peace, will prepare herself for a 

10-year plan. In the immediate stage after 
the war, China’s goals for economic recon- 
struction include: 


Total Output 
for Ten years 











Steel 14 million tons 
Coal 500 million tons 
Gold 12 million ozs. 
CEMEeNt ..cccccernue 85 million bar. 
Machines ...... 


5 million tons 
24 million bales 


Steel Plates . 
Cotton Yarn . 











> 


SteAMSNIPS ...cceeccsccccccrsecersee 3 million tons 


With the wholehearted collaboration of the 
leading ‘research institutes and technical so- 
cieties of the nation, the National Resources 
Commission is now studying a post-war pro- 
gram which is the first of a series of indus- 
trialization plans to enable China to stand on 
her own feet. Its minimum object is to insure 
a solid industrial base for the strengthening 
of her national defense and for raising the 
general living standard of the people. She will 
have plenty of iron and steel products to meet 
industrial needs. Her machine industry will 
be developed and her chemical industry will 
give her enough coke and oil, and other 
chemical products needed in various indus- 
tries, such as sulphuric and nitric acids. The 
RCA has been taken as the model for China's 
radio and electrical development after the war. 
Special attention will be paid to the mining 
of tungsten, antimony, tin, oil, mercury, coal, 
aluminum and iron, 





This industvialization program calls for at 
least 20,000 engineers and technicians and 
800,000 workers—the Commission has now 


only 9,534 engineers and 170,000 workers. A 
gigantic training program has, therefore, been 
launched to prepare for the future. Coopera- 
tion from the Ministry of Education and in- 
stitutions of higher learning for the training 
of more technical personnel has been secured. 
The Commission’s own factories and mines 
are running special training classes to turn 
out more foremen and skilled workers. Ex- 
perienced engineers and directors have been 
serit to foreign countries, especially to the 
United States, for specific investigation or ad- 
vanced studies. 

Through the encouragement of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, China’s consumers coopera- 
tive movement is rapidly growing; a nation- 
wide practical program for the promotion of 
social sécurity has been initiated, and a na- 
tienal economic mobilization plan is being suc- 
cessfully carried out through the active partici- 
pation of various industrial, business and labor 
organizations. 

x a 
bo order to insure maximum success for her 
economic rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
China would accept the financial and technical 
collaboration of the United States. The fol- 
lowing are some of the forms in which Ameri- 


East and West in the Post-War World 


can capital, whether public or private, might 

find profitable investment in China: 

1. Direct government borrowing from another 
government, as in the case of the com- 





Value in Millions 
of Chinese Dollars 


Value in Mil- 
lions of Dollars 


The 10th 
Year Output 


19,500 5 million tons 7,500 
12,500 100 million tons 2,500 
7,500 2% million ozs. 1,500 
4,500 20 million bar. 1,000 
10,000 2°500 
7,500 1 million tons 1,500 
59,000 5 million bales 10,000 


Railways 48,000 kilo. in new lines 
Rails 3,360,000 tons 
LOCOMOLIVES o.ceecccccssseeenennsen 2,400 








mercial loans from the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington to China since 1938. 

2. Government borrowing from private sources 
under the guarantee of the government of 
the lending country, such as the currency 
stabilization credits from the British banks 
and the credits obtained under the Export 
Credits Guarantee System. 

3. Public issues in the leading financial cen- 
ters of the world, as in the case of prewar 
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» last week’s 
New Leadey, 
Dr. Shaw outlined 
China’s hopes for 
post-war recon- 
tion as expressed 
ina Ten-Year 
Plan. This week ! 
Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek 
published a book 
entitled China’s 
Destiny proposing 








plan. 


this 
The generalissimo said that China en- 


ten-year 


tered upon a new phase of national 
reconstruction with the abolition of ex- 
traterritorality treaties, and the economic 
reconstruction as outlined by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese 
republic, is most urgent. General Chiang’s 
program calls for 2,460,000 graduates of 
various technical and vocational schols, 
as well as the construction of 12,500 
miles of railways, 220,000 automobiles, 
and 12,000 transport planes. 

Dr. Shaw, in the second part of his 
article here, gives the setting in which 
this program will take place. Dr. Shaw 
is general secretary of the Institute for 
Cultural Relations betwen China and the 
United States. 
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railway obliga- 


Chinese and 
tions. 

4 Direct investments by foreigners—the pre- 
dominant type of foreign investment in 
prewar China. 

5. Indirect investments by foreigners, i.e., 
borrowing by Chinese industrial and com- 


government 
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mercial interests from abroad. 

6. Foreign investments for specific projects in 
partnership with Chinese capital; such as 
the China National Aviation Corporation 
which is under Chinese management but 
financed by the Chinese government in col- 
laboration with a group of American busi- 
ness leaders. 

7. Extension of the lend-lease arrangement 
for machinery and other industrial equip- 
ments. 

8. Financial dealings through international 
consumers cooperative societies conducting 
import and export trade. 

China looks forward to the fullest coopera- 
tion of the American government and people. 
That cooperation, it is hoped, will help usher 
in a new era of cultural and economic progress 
and help lay the foundation for the lasting 
peace and prosperity of the world as a whole. 
There is the sincere hope that production for 
use instead of production for profit will be the 
economic order of tomorrow, and that coopera- 
tive commerce will always foster international 
goodwill and international goodwill will always 
foster cooperative commerce. 

There is also hope that mutual understand- 
ing, enlightened national self-interest, world 
citizenship training, and practical constructive 
cultural cooperation will in the long run lead 
to a competent international trusteeship. May 
we all dedicate ourselves with a firm belief that 
the identity of international democratic ideals 
will make the superiority complex give way to 
the fraternity complex, and that brotherhood 
of man and neighborhood of nations will finally 
prove to be realities rather than dreams! 

* * « 
DDRESSING the Congress of this great 
republic on February 18, 1943, Madame 

Chiang Kai-shek made a stirring appeal for 

the strengthening of the bonds of Chinese- 

American friendship: 

“The 160 vears of traditional friendship 
between our two great peoples, China and 
America, which has never been marred by 
misunderstanding, is unsurpassed in the 
annals of the world. I can also assure you 
that China is eager and ready to cooperate 
with you and other peoples to lay a true 
and lasting foundation for a sane and pro- 
gressive world society which would make 
it impossible for any arrogant or predatory 
neighbor to plunge future generations into 
another orgy of blood. 

“We shall have faith,.that, at the writing 
of peace, America and our other gallant 
Allies will not be obtunded by the mirage 
of contingent reasons of expediency. 

“Man’s mettle is tested both in adversity 
and in suecess. Twice is this true of the 
soul of a nation.” 

And it might be remembered, too, that the 
doctrine of world peace, which has so many elo- 
quent democratic champions today, was pro- 
pounded by Confucius two thousand years ago 
in his Doctrine of Ta Tung.or Grand Universal 
Harmonism: 

“When the Great Doctrine prevails, the 
whole world becomes a republic; they elect 
men of virtue and ability and choose the 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Nazis Use Spanish Posts, But 
Franco Fears Power of Falange 


By PAUL CASTELAR 

OUR times, 1941, Hitler made 

formal demands upon Franco for the im- 
mediate entry of Spain into the war. 

Yet Franco has maintained his fence-sitting 
position of “moral belligerent.” For in each of 
these cases, Hitler’s armies had suffered a 
serious setback and needed the little Franco 
Spain can offer. Writing in The New Leader 
several months ago, this writer pointed out that 
any move in Spain by the Axis would be a 
sign that things were going badly for the Wehr- 
macht, Today, with Stalin's winter campaign 
meeting with success and the Allies firmly 
established in North Africa, the need arises 
once more for the Spanish rabbit to appear out 
of the Nazi topper. 

From all the neutral sources still left to 
American newsgatherers, reports have begun 
to pile up of German troop concentrations at Hen- 
daye, where the French narrow-gauge railroads 
meet Spain’s broad-gauge tracks. Five divisions, 
badly needed by Hitler’s generals in the Uk- 
raine, have been “spotted” there, with full battle 
equipment. It is also known that Franco has 
not let his lack of hi-octane gas prevent him 
from building a network of airfields throughout 
the Iberian peninsula. A corresponding lack in 
heavy artillery has not stopped him from set- 
ting up substantial gun emplacements in south- 
ern Spain and Spanish Morocco. 

Threatening our slim overland supply lines 
which cut through the Moroccan mountains 
from Casablanca to Ujda, Oran, and Algiers, 
is the pick of the Spanish Army—the toughened 
veterans of the Civil War and Moorish troops— 
lined along the border 200,000 strong. This force 
is Generalissimo Franco’s trump card and he 
can play it against the Allies or the Axis. There 
is not the slightest doubt that his personal feel- 
ings incline him toward the Axis, but Franco, 
for all the ironic references to “the man who 
walks like an olive” is, like most Spaniards, 
stubborn and proud and patriotic; like most 
men, he is also profoundly interested in his own 
skin—and these factors have added to the un- 
certainty of Spanish polities. 

* * % 


since has 


ITH Franco committed to the Axis, the 

Spanish Moroccan forces could hold off 
American troops in North Africa for the Nazis 
to land air-born mechanized units, small tanks, 
and equipment, for a Luftwaffe could easily 
hedge-hop from France and Spain across the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Here would be the be- 
ginnings of a fine pincer movement with the 
other prong in Tunisia. 

Recent developments—Archbishop Spellman’s 
visit to Madrid on his way to the Vatican and 
the laudatory statements of our Ambassador, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes—have made it clear that 
a concerted effort is being made to appease 
Franco and to separate him from the pro-Nazi 
Falange espanola tradicionalista of Ramon Ser- 
rano Suner. Whether this will fail or not de- 
pends on factors other than American persua- 
siveness. The lever being used to pry Spain’s 
Caudillo from the Axis camp is his fear of the 
powerful Falange which. threatens his 
and the influence of the Catholic Church. It is 
almost a matter of record that the Church has 
finally forecast a United Nations victory and is 
moving to make the most of it. Washington 
sources speak of a deal between the Catholic 
Church and the Allies which would maintain a 





New Light on That ‘2nd Front’ 








By BURTON NICHOLS 
“@\FFICIAL LIGHT” has at long last been 
shed on some dark corners of Anglo-Amer- 
jcan-Soviet relations, for Mr. Forest Davis, 
author of two important articles in The Satur- 
day Evening Post (Feb. 20-27), is an extremely 
well-informed journalist and has close connec- 
tions with the White House and the State De- 
partment. He is well-known as a kind of jour- 
nalistic outlet for “the highest circles” and “the 
most authoritative spokesmen.” What now 
made public, through him, is the story of ‘the 
January promise.” 

For the first time we learn that when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Winston Churchill met in 
Washington in January, 1942, they actually 
came to a definitely formulated decision to create 
a second front in Europe in 1943, and that Lit- 
vinov had then been officially informed of this 
decision. 

The tremendous difficulties, which would have 
to be overcome, had been pointed at, and Chur- 
chill then advocated a more cautious wording 
of the adopted decision. He wanted the opening 
of a second front as ardently as Roosevelt. How- 
ever, soberly weighing the inescapable obstacles, 
he cautioned against any commitment by a 
definite time-schedule. Nevertheless, Roosevelt 
insisted’ on a binding decision. He wanted 
help Russia in her terrible plight and, guided 
by his “customary, sanguine, often exuberant 
optimism’’—to quote Mr. Davis—he believed 
that a committing decision would goad America 
and Great Britain into straining all their efforts. 
There had beén no disagreement between Chur- 
chill and President Roosevelt this problem 
then or later. Davis emphasizes this most cate- 
gorically, and, as we 
highly essential fact. 

Unfortunately, it 
that Churchill's 
and that ther 
second front 
so much Japan’s successes in 
had made necessary shifting 


is 


t 
to 


on 


shall see later, this is a 


became evident very 


misgivings proved to be 


was no possibility of opening a 


at the planned time. It was not 


the Pacific, which 


the of increasing 


forces into that theatre of operations, nor the 
deterioration of the shipping situation as a 
result of the intensified undersea warfare. The 
problem had rather been settled by the strength 


of the fortifications the Germans had built along 
the coast of the Atlantic. These shores had been 


surveyed repeatedly and most thoroughly “from 
the North Cape to the Bay of Biscay,” and all 
competent leaders of the British as well as the 
American Armies and Navies were unanimous 
in their pessimistic conclusions. Al] of them 
declared that it would be impossible to create 
a second front in Europe earlier than in 19438 


Of course, al] the men in responsible positions 


had been aware also earlier that under an) 
conditions an extremely high price in human 


lives would have to be paid for the creation of 
e second frent in Europe and that nebedy could 


guarantee the success of this operation in ad- 
vanee. This chance had been generally accepted. 
All competent men had, however, come to the 
conclusion that under the given circumstances 
there was no chance of success at all, that an 
attempted landing would end in inescapable and 
quick disaster and that Russia’s situation would 
not be alleviated in the least. And everybody 
realized that a serious defeat would have cata- 
strophic consequences. 


Under these conditions no statesman could 
arrive at a decision different from the one 
President Roosevelt and the British Prime 


Minister came to when they met again in Wash- 
ington in June, namely to postpone the opening 
of a second front in Europe and to start prepa- 
rations for action in North Africa. 


b ign decision had been taken June 27, 1942, 
at the very time the doom of Sevastopol 
had been drawing to its close and the German 
march on Stalingrad had started. ... Since that 
very time the relations between the Anglo- 
American bloc and the Soviet Union had become 
extremely strained. Earlier already Stalin had 
urged to speed up the fulfillment of the “Janu- 
ary Promise.” Now he in a fume. The 
tale about the ways Stalin had chosen to voice 
his protest against the June decision and about 
the means by which he tried to achieve its re- 
and most sensa- 


was 


versal is the most important 
tional part of the Davis article. 

The protests Stalin had made officially through 
in Washington and Maisky in London 
essentially, they 
London 


Litvinov 
were persistent and sharp, yet, 
were both natural and understandable. 
and Washington had come to the June decision 


Stalin, Churchill Clashed in Moscow on Offensive 


for greater activity. ... This attitude was only 
normal. The situation had become anomalous 
since Stalin’s reaction overstepped the bounds 
of customary diplomatic relations. Since July 
such “overstepping of bounds” had become a 
normal every-day development. 

Prominence must be given to Stalin’s personal 
attack against Churchill. Stalin had been in- 
formed of the arguments Churchill had ad- 
vanced against binding commitments concerning 
a second front in Europe at the January con- 
ference. Now he regarded Churchill as the man 
responsible for torpedoing the whole plan of 
opening of a second front and made Churchill 
the target for a pointed attack. Led by the 
belief that Stalin’s attitude had been the result 
of misunderstanding, Churchill went to Moscow 
late in August in to clear up matters 
with Stalin personally. He stayed there four 
“arduous” days filled with “repeated” meetings 


order 


and conferences with Stalin. According to 
Davis’ diplomatic language, these conferences 


“lacked nothing in candor. . “The conferees, 
the British aristocrat and the Georgian peasant, 
were alike realists, tough and hardened by war. 
Neither was a tractable man. Stalin declined to 
be reconciled.””. And Churchill refused to recon- 
sider the June decision. At the end only a 
“sparing” communiqué was issued concerning 
this conference, stating that “a number of de- 
were reached covering the field of the 
Hitlerite Germany and her as- 


cisions 


war against 


sociates.” 

- House Commons Mr. 
Churchill paid high tribute to Stalin. The 

press in Moscow, however, brought dry reports 


his report to the of 


with great grief. Moscow’s feelings had been about Churchill’s statement and omitted all the 
met there with complete understanding, and it complimentary flourish in Stalin’s honor. This 
had been acknowledged that Moscow was en meant that Stalin refused to seize the hand 
titled to believe that Russia’s interests had not stretched out to him. Stalin retorted by a 
been sufficiently taken into account and to ask “compliment” of quite different kind, 














"se @ deadly insult . . 





In September, Wendell Willkie came to Mos- 
cow. At the banquet which was given in his 
honor, the following incident occurred which 
might be best described in Davis’ own words: 

“The Kremlin dinner was nearing its end 
when an American guest proposed a toast 
to the Russian and Allied pilots. Stalin, 
keeping his seat, proposed an amendment. 

With some feeling he saluted the Soviet 

pilots who. he charged, had gone to their 

deaths while fighting in ‘cast-off’ planes 
furnished by the Atlantic allies. While his 
guests listened in a stunned silence, the 

Premier of Russia accused the British 

Prime Minister of ‘stealing’ 150 planes 

Lockhead P-38 Lightnings—out of a Rus- 

sian-bound convoy! This was, of course, a 

deadly insult. and the presence of the 

British Ambassador with the absence of the 


American made it appear deliberate. Ad- 

miral Standley had not been invited.” 

In order to realize the full significance of 
Stalin’s performance we have to bear in mind 


first of all that the accusation is essentially 
baseless. 
It is not true that the “Atlantic allies” had 


delivered “cast-off” planes to the Soviet Union. 
Planes of different kinds had been sent there 

newly designed as well as comparatively obso- 
lete ones. At any rate, only such planes were 
shipped to Russia as were used by the Anglo- 
American armed forces. It could have been 
otherwise. taking into account the huge numbe: 


not 


of delivered planes and the tremendous needs of 
the Anglo-American (It has now 
officially disclosed that from October, 1941, 
December, 1942, 6.174 planes had beer 


been 
until 
shipped 


forces. 


to Russia. In order to fully assess the meaning 
of this figure, one has to bear in mind that. 
according to Stalin’s estimates, the Germans 
have lost about 4,000 planes during the whole 


period of the Red Army’s offensive this Winter.) 

A much greate is Stalin’s “per- 
sonal” accusation of 1. It is true that 
150 planes of the mentioned model (one of the 
best American models, and the fact that planes 





falsehood 





Churchil 


of this kind had been shipped with this convoy 
is best proof that the assertion about delivery 
of “cast-off” planes is unjustified), had been 
taken off in a British port from a Russia-bound 
convoy. But, first of all, at the time they had 
been taken they still were in possession of the 


American government and, aside from this 

what is most important—they were taken off 
by decisions and order of the American Lt 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower who at that 


time had been engaged in feverish preparations 
of the North-African expedition 
ever, had had no hand in this action. 


Churchill, how 


Stalin had made this essentially unjustified 
and baseless accusation deliberately, in order 
to humiliate and offend the head of the British 
government, It would be a mistake to believe 


that Stalin had spoken impromptu, « arried away 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


power 


Right Catholic regime in Spain and Italy. The 
Church has also seen that the Falange is dedi- 
cated to an anti-clerical policy. 

Under these conditions, Franco has been set 
painfully on the very sharp horns of a dilemma, 
and his shifting from one side of the fence to 
the other, his loud pro-Axis talk and his quiet 
pro-Allied conciliation are all due to the deplor- 
able state of his posterior quarters. 

The extreme food situation in Spain caused 
by fascist “planning” and Spanish inefficiency 
has left the bulk of the population weak and 
apathetic. Only the absolute certainty of im- 
mediate success could bring about a large-scale 
revolt in Spain today, despite al] the wish-ful- 
filling talk of the hit-and-run liberals who are 
constantly ready to settle America’s foreign 
policy. And since Franco is in no hurry to de- 
clare himself either way, there doesn’t seem to 
be a need for a strong stand at the moment. 
The present state of the Spanish economy, the 
precarious position of Franco in regard to the 
Falange, the anti-Axis attitude of a substantial 
part of the Spanish officer caste would seem to 
predicate “watchful waiting” on our part. 

The only thing to fear is a desperate gamble 
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sberererty Spa in inveatarnnnntnenenem 


S. official 
attitude 


U: 


toward Spain 


has caused 
more political 
guerrilla war- 
fare than any 
other issue in 
American for- 
eign policy. 
There is no doubt today that the Spanish 
Government was betrayed by the democ- 
racies, but from our relations with Franco 
has showered a bitter controversy. Ap- 
peasement is a horrible word—and it’s 
worse at the end of our foreign policy, 
says one group. 

Against this, the State Department has 
held out for friendship with Franco’s 
fascist regime and economic and as a 
token and a bribe. This policy has sadly 
backfired, both at home and abroad. The 
Spanish fascists have seen American con- 
ciliation as a sign of democratic weakness. 
Liberals here have been worried over 
the pro-conservative orientation of our 
diplomacy. 
Carlton J. H. 
Franco’s “wise government,” reports of 
renewed Nazi activity on the Iberian 
peninsula, and the persistent signs of re- 
actionary post-war commitments all have 
stirred up anew the hornet’s nest of con- 
flicting opinions. With this in mind, Paul 
Castelar, whose analysis of Spanish af- 
fairs have been consistently accurate, out- 
lines the situation from a military and 
political standpoint. 
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on Hitler’s part, the sudden invasion of Spain 
and Portugal by the Wehrmacht and its siz- 
able Fifth Column, and a push across the 
Straits. Under these conditions, Franco’s good- 
will would be of incalculable value & the Nazis. 
Any resistance on his part would be fatal for 
Hitler since it would give the American armies 
in North Africa a chance to step into Spanish 
Morocco as liberators. So actually, the whole 
Spanish problem boils down to a question of 
expediency, not morality. 

HE only truly moral position would lead us 

invariably to immediate war with Spain and 
the recognition of a Free Spanish government. 
This would saddle us with a valueless front, 
even if Spain were conquerable, which is a very 
doubtful point. Wellington did it, but he had 
the Spanish people with him and no threat of 
an air blitz from Napoleon. Even a conquered 
Spain would add little to our strategic position. 
The food shortage which has been one of Hit- 
ler’s deterrents would work against us, saddling 
us with the job of feeding Spain as well as 
supplying our own troops at a time when 
shipping space is at such a premium. The 
Pyrenees which block Hitler and the difference 
in railroad gauges which prevent adequate com- 
munications with Spain would also work against 
an American expeditionary force moving north- 
ward. 

Spanish ports are being used by the Nazis as 
regular fueling and supply stations; the Balear- 
ics are certainly Nazi air bases preying on 
Mediterranean convoys. With Spain in Allied 
hands, both the ports and the islands could be 


cleared up. But would this merit the cost in 
men and supplies at a time when all Allied 
efforts should be concentrated on opening a 
second 


tront on the Atlantic coast? 


HE basis for a sane policy towards Spain, 

one which would strengthen the present 
regime’s anti-Axis interests and keep them in 
line far the are concerned 
will be found in the sayings of an older Roose- 
velt: “Speak softly and carry a big stick...” 
Thomas J. Hamilton, in his excellent study on 
Franco Spain Appeasement’s Child, shows how 


as as democracies 


we can get what we want from Franco if we 
act with firmness, dignity, and courage. In 
effect. this could certainly be applied to our 
entire foreign policy, whether in reference to 
Giraud, Admiral Robert of Martinique, 01 


Joseph Stalin—all beneficiaries of our “appease- 


ment” tradition 

Franco is willing to trade, and we can trade 
with him, but to get results we must stop offer- 
ing him the shirt off our back in return for a 


well-placed kick 
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The Entries Begin 

NEVER got very far with those “Letters to my son.’ 

I am sorry but somehow or other, they were like a river 
in the desert, They started out all right and at first it 
looked as if I had “got something there,” to use a rather 
vulgar but very descriptive phrase. 

Then something happened. The boy, I soon noticed, did 
not like it any too well to be singled out in this manner 
and to be made slightly conspicuous among his companions. 
Hadn't he suffered enough when his father wrote his Story 
of Mankind for him and his brother? Must he be forever 
reminded of being the son of a supposedly famous father? 
And he did not know how his superiors took to that sort 
of thing. After all, he was the commonest of common 
privates and some of his officers could actually read and 
write and probably knew what papa was up to. And the, 
“Please, father, how am I supposed to read all this stuff, 
when most of the time I am so dog-tired that the moment 
I get through with my chores I fall asleep?” 

Yes, it had seemed quite a bright idea when I wrote the 
first of those epistles but after a little while the idea did 
not scem quite so bright and I gave it up. But here I am 
again. The son, meanwhile, has attained his first bar. 
That makes it doubly hard to tell him what is what. Not 
because—bless his simple heart—he takes it amiss when 
papa decides to offer him a bit of advice. But we under- 
stand each other so completely that we really never feel 
any need of high-falutin’ discussions and so why bother? 


At the same time I would like an occasional chance to 
purge my heart and brain of a great many ideas and 
therefore, if you don’t mind, I shall keep a sort of desultory 
diary ‘and I shall tell you what is worrying me. For I 
have a suspicion that the things that worry me are very 
much the same sort of things that will worry the sort of 
people who read The New Leadev, And here goes! 


oe * 


A Worthy Book 
ORRY No. 1. Where were the critics when Max East- 
man’s poem about old man Lot and his charming 
daughters appeared? It was the finest piece of poetry 
I had seen for many a year. It was a magnificent piece of 


literary craftsmanship. It was better than a hundred 
volumes of destructive criticism of the less agreeable 
aspects of Old Testamentary literature. And it was a 


sublime indictment of all the Lots of the last 5,000 years 
and God knows, there have been lots of them. 

Call it a stunt, as some of my friends have done. Well, 
in that case Dante, too, was guilty of “stunting” when he 
wrote a rhymed report about his visit to the Nether 
Regions. Or call it lacking in reverence, and you merely 
prove yourself a fool. That poem of Max Eastman about 
silly old Lot was one of the most outstanding works of 
literary perfection of our time and I will not swap it for 
a dozen MacLeishes or T. S. Eliots. But where were the 
critics who are supposed to keep a busy public informed 
about the great literary achievements of the day? I may 
be wrong, but I certainly heard no hosannas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not remember having read a single serious 
criticism of this incredible performance. Perhaps I was 
foolish to have expected that any of them would dare to 
say what some of them at least must have felt. For our 
weekly journals of literary criticism have very little to do 
with establishing a discriminating point of view among 
the laity at large and I can see the editors of these highly 
prosperous publishing ventures shaking their heads in 
a kind of mild despair and asking themselves: “Now, why 
did Max Eastman do this? For we like Max and can 
that boy write! But if our review should make the wrong 
person buy this book and he should thereupon write a let- 
ter to our boss accusing us of aiding and abetting a piece 


< “Van Loon’s Diary’ 
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of gross immorality, then would we be in a nice fix! So 
suppose we just forget about it. At least for the moment. 
Suppose we put it aside and tell ourselves that we have 
not yet found anybody entirely suitable for this difficult 
job. As it is, the market is being flooded with new war 
books. We can always claim that they come first. By and 
by, Max Eastman’s Lot will be old stuff and then we can 
tell him that it is too late now to do anything about his 
work. And anyway, it can never be very much of a suc- 
cess. At best—even if we boosted it as if it were a new 
Hemingway, it would only sell a few hundred copies. Yes, 
that is it. We will pretend that somehow or other it got 
overlooked. Then Max can’t object, for he knows that such 
things happen every day in a busy newspaper office, and 
even if he objects, his books are never advertised very 
extensively in our weekly and so why worry?” 

Now I don’t say that that is what happened. But it may 
have happened. Indeed, it may very well have happened 


‘that way. 


* + * 

The State Department 8iues 

HE late (and as far as I am concerned, not greatly 

lamented) Prince Metternich once observed that he 
could handle any situation except a liberal Pope. I wonder 
what His Serene Highness would have said about our 
present State Department, for though my profession is 
that of an historian and I am therefore supposed to make 
sense out of what otherwise (and without the explanations 
offered by my craft) would make neither rhyme nor 
reason, I must confess that the State Department is too 
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I can't even 
pretend to understand and God knows, I am a pretty good 
pretender when it becomes a question of saving face. 

Now I am not of course referring to the unfortunate 


much for me. I declare myself defeated. 


affair of northern Africa. Africa has always been a 
bothersome object. I vaguely remember a quotation from 
Aristotle, that news from Africa was bound to be bad 
news. It has been so during my own lifetime and probably 
will continue to be for the next ten or twenty centuries, 
for that continent is easy plunder and the White Man is 
just across the sea, only two hours away as the bomber 
flies. And when it comes to the respective merits of Giraud 
and de Gaulle, I am completely lost, except that I don’t 
like those boots of de Gaulle. I sort of feel that those boots 
are to him what his hair was to Samson. In pantoufles 
he could not possibly hope to maintain himself as the 
Leader of a Movement, not even as the President of some 


society of young French lyricists or a suburban club 
Des Gourmets. 
That French colonial politics were as rotten as the 


domestic brand, we knew or could have found out if we had 
only ceased long enough in our admiration for a France 
that never existed (the post-war France of the American 
schoolma’am’s dream) to get down to a few basic facts 


Journal of Our Times 


HE world is neither very old nor very big if one lives 

a life as full and rich and exciting as Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. In time it has ranged—via the power of art and 
the mind—through all the centuries of history. 
much at home—as the book of “Van Loons’ Lives” proved 
—in the ancient world of Pericles and Aristotle as in the 
days of Jefferson, Voltaire, and Beethoven. In place he has 
moved around the globe many times, preparing his maps 
and geographical narratives. 

This is the first contribution to the new 
Loon’s Diary.” It is an exciting political journal of our times. 





about the France that was indeed very much of a reality. 

But none of us know very much about what has happened 
in northern France during the last four years, so all our 
fuming and fretting about the local set-up in that colony 
seems a rather futile waste of time and effort. The honest 
(or not quite so honest) citizens who are getting all het up 
about the situation in Africa seem to me to be very much 
like the advocates of a second front, who not infrequently 
favor me with their private projects for an invasion of 
Germany by way of my native country. When I tell them 
it can’t be done because it is a hell of a coast on which to 
land your troops, they are annoyed and show me maps 
of the North Sea and say, “Why, you poor fool! Look at 
this! The water reaches straight up to the coast.” 


When thereupon I show them my navigating maps of 
the territory, indicating the endless rows of sandbanks 
which protect this coastal region as if with rows and rows 
of invisible barbed wire defences, they get angry with me 
as if I, instead of Almighty God, was responsible for this 
uncomfortable geographical arrangement and proceed to 
lay their plans for a second front in Denmark, where the 
situation is exactly similar. 

I feel very sorry for the State Department whenever I 
think of what they must suffer from our amateur diplo- 
mats. And I for one am perfectly willing to let them at- 
tend to their own affairs within the realm of European 
politics. But when it comes to the domestic brand, I am as 
much at a loss as Metternich said he would have been with 
a liberal pope. 
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HE Hanfstaengel incident is now a thing of the past 

but who was the bright boy who thought of bringing 
that poor clown to our national capital to be of assistance 
in the shaping of our attitude towards Hitler or whatever 
else he was supposed to have been doing here? Of course, 
I don’t blame the crafty Hanfstaengel, who, being bored 
stiff in a dull Canadian prison-camp, thought that this 
would be an excellent excuse for enjoying a pleasant little 
holiday at the expense of the U.S.A. But the incident must 
have been received in Berlin with indecent hilarity (Gott 
im Himmel, sind die Amerikaner naiv!) and that is what 
I don’t like about it. 

Or take that absurd Habsburg comedy in which the 
United States people are once more being taken for a ride 
and what a ride! For is there a man alive today who 
knows anything at all about Central Europe who 
not feel convinced that the Habsburg dynasty is 
pletely ausgespielt when it comes to playing an active 
part in the future political life of that part of the Old 
World? 

From all the available reports of my private sleuths, Dr. 
Habsburg (is he an orchestra conductor, that he must be 
referred as a Hewr Doktor?) is an amiable and not un- 
intelligent young man. A bit ponderous and of abominable 


does 
coni- 


r Page fee. ho. 


musical tastes for the descendent of a family which let 
Mozart die of lack of the proper nourishment. And con- 
sidering the sort of mamma he has and the bringing up 
he received in the world’s most uncompromising strong- 
hold of reactionary clericalism, he probably has done sur- 
prisingly well. But unfortunately the name Habsburg is 
associated among all its former subject nations with the 
gallows and the hangman. No Czech or Serb or Hungarian 
would for a moment countenance the return of a Dynasty 
which used to send a bill for the execution of a Bohemian, 
Italian or Serbian patriot to the family of their latest 
victim. It is true that the bills ewere most carefully 
itemized—so much for the rope, so much for the services 
of the executioner, so much for the use of the gallows, so 
much for the coffin, etc., ete. But who in God’s name in 
the State Department got hold of the hay-wire idea that 
a Habsburg could ever hope to return to these countries 
in which their name is being used to frighten little boys 
and girls to bed. 

And there are many other puzzles like these, which 
make us poor outsiders wonder whether that part of our 
taxes which are used for the support of some of the of- 
ficials of that hallowed institution (for there is something 
very sacred and aloof about the young men who attend 
to our affairs of State) could not be much better used for 
some other purpose, such as giving our unfortunate New- 
foundland pup an occasional meal of real meat? That 
would at least get us the grateful support of the canine 
population of that friendly and nearby community and we 
shall need Newfoundland much more than we shall need 
this new Austrian Empire which seems to have been born 
out of the State Department by Hans Christian Andersen. 


* % * 


"H" Is for Habsburg 
ase speaking of the Austria that is, I am reminded of 
the Austria that was, which has just lost its most in- 
telligent and devoted servant in the person of Guido Zer- 
natto, God keep his soul! I loved that man and 1 say so 
without any restrictions. He was a grand person. He had 
been trained according to the best of Jesuit traditions, 
which of course meant that he had been trained with a 
thoroughness which is totally unknown in our own part 
of the world. He was a citizen of the world in the very 
best sense of that oft misquoted expression. He had end- 
less patience and a wonderful sense of humor. He was a 
self-made man, but what a fine job he had done with the 
material that had been placed at its disposal! Amidst all 
the hopeless mediocrity of the foreign politicians-in-exile, 
he stood out as clearly and definitely as some medieval 
castle rising high in one of the valleys of his lovely 
Carinthia. 

And that brings me up to a question I am hearing more 
and more among those fugitives of Nazi and Fascist fury 
who have succeeded in reaching our shores. “Is it abso- 
lutely necessary,” so they ask me, “that one should have 
been on intimate terms with the Fuehrer or the Duce, 
that one should have changed one’s name a couple of 
times to prevent discovery of a few less fortunate inci- 
dents in one’s previous career, and that one should have 
been an enemy of democracy to find favor in the eyes 


9” 


of official Washington? 





Today the answer to this question seems to be decide*iy 
in the affirmative. To have fought Hitler, Franco or 
Mussolini is apt to interfere with one’s success in the 
national capital. But I must remember that I have a 
wobbly heart and that excitement is apt to affect the 
old pump. And so I shall not try to answer it right here 
and But let the reader with a sound heart take a 
chance. May be—if he has a bit of luck—the State 
Department will send him 64 dollars or a copy of the 
3ritannica. 


now. 
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‘America’s Ideals... By Wm. O. Douglas 


this great men free. «t is the cornerstone on 


which our 
It is a con- 








own preferences and 
extra-legal dicta and 
the industrial popula- 
as if it were the con- 
the people. 

Sherman Act 


law to accomodate their 
prejudices, filled it with 
opinions and saddled it on 
tion of the United States 
sidered will and desire of 

The application of the 


By J. C. RICH 


NE of the legends the making in 
the folklore of liberalism is that Thurman 
Arnold is a liberal, a trust buster and a martyr 
to the cause of progress. At least two liberal 


now in 


against 


journals, The New Leader and “The Na labor was, of course, a swindle from the very 
tion,” have run tearful obituaries about the frst. Indeed it became such a scandal that 
erstwhile head of the Anti-Trust Division of Congress twice went out of its way to check it 


the Department of Justice, and have said ah 
me, oh me, poor Thurman Arnold was kicked 
upstairs. The dirty reactionaries have made him 
a judge in the most important Federal Court 
next to the Supreme Court, 

If the mourner’s bench will quit moaning and 
sighing a minute, perhaps they will pay heed 
to a dissenting opinion. And this unrecon- 
structed dissenter is of the opinion that no 
matter what the legend may say, Thurman Ar- 
nold is a liberal only by proxy, a trust buster 
by hearsay, and a martyr by dint of industrious 
and never relenting striving for sacrificial rebes. 
The poor fellow brcke an arm grabbing for the 
halo. 

One of the cruelest tales—and it’s no legend— 
in the folklore of capitalism is the record of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and its application 
to labor. Whatever else the framers of the 
Act intended to accomplish with it, they never 
meant to apply it to labor or, incidentally, to 
agricultural organizations. Yet almost the only 


and put proper restraints on the judiciary. The 
Clayton Act was one such effort, and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was the other. 

It is painful to intrude on the liberals with 
the tacts of life, but the perversion of the Sher- 
man Act robbed millions of American workers of 
the benefits of organization and deprived them 
of bread and butter. To find an official of the 
government trying to invoke the Sherman law 
in a labor proceeding at this late day and houi 
is itself startling and outrageous. To have him 
labelled a liberal and even a New Dealer for 
the attempt is beyond comprehension, 

HURMAN Arnold did make this 

He did so repeatedly, consistently and with 
malice aforethought. The fact that he lost every 
labor case which came to a final test in the 
Supreme Court is significant. What is even 
more significant is that he instituted new prose- 
cutions against labor organizations in view of 
and in spite of adverse decisions of the Supreme 


attempt. 


use made of' the Act was as an instrument of Court. This, I say, opens him to several serious 
oppression and persecution of working people. charges. The least of them is that he is an 
Hostile judges and prosecuting attorneys, with ignoramus in the law, and I don’t think he is 
a swivel-joined sophistry which seems to be a nearly so unlettered as his record indicates. 


specialty of the legal profession, perverted the That charge that labor men make against him 


AMUSTOATUA OUT Pro and Con MLM UL 


ARNOLD, apparently. is a man with few friends. Big 
Business doesn’t like him. They hired the most skilfull lobbyists to 
hamstring his prosecutions and bring pressure for settlements. Labor 
doesn’t like him. Arnold went after the carpenters, the electricians, the 
musicians, and others, and they clawed back. 
Yet Thurman Arnold has been one of the few public figures today 
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HURMAN 


who has consistently raised and focused attention on one of the most 
crucial problems of democratic life: the role of monopoly. Ours is an 
industrial society. and like all social groupings a “power” society. The 


tremendous power wielded by the dominant industrial groups moulds and 
shapes our country. The concentration of that power becomes a threat 
to democratic ways. 

Trust-busting had gone out with the muckrakers, but 
marched on. Our economic life was being neatly ordered into a checker- 
board with a few groups moving the pieces. The monopoly pattern 
reached across the seas and joined hands with similar groups in Ger- 
many, France and England. Few persons realized what was happening. 
It was at this point that Thurman Arnold stepped in, and in loud, stentorian tones shouted 
“whoa!” The horse of monopoly may still be galloping ahead, but a lot more people today 
realize the implications of its wild ride. 


Monopolies 





Arnold 


It was against this background that The New Leader viewed, with its own criticisms, 
the activities of Thurman Arnold. A dissenting opinion has been voiced by some labor peo- 
ple. J. C. Rich, editor of the Hat Worker, enters that disagreement here. 
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is that he used his office and the treasury of 
the United States to inflict heavy financial bur- 
dens and public obloquy on the unions in order 
to promote his interests, to further his 
own personal ambitions. 


own 


The prosecution against Petrillo and the Mu- 
sicians’ Union is a case in point. Faced with 
chronie and overwhelming unemployment, the 
Musicians’ Union notified the industry that the 
corporations which were waxing rich and fat 
by means of mechanical reproduction of the 
work of the musicians would have to bear at 
least part of the responsibility for the livelihood 
of the craftsmen involved. When the corpora- 
tions refused, and insisted that either the mu- 
siclans themselves, or the publie at large, sup- 
port these workers when they are unemployed, 
the Union called a strike; it refused to permit 


the recording ot more music for commercial 
use. Thurman Arnoid thereupon rushed to the 
press with public clamor and instituted anti- 


trust proceedings against the union. To be sure 
Arnold’s charges fell down and he was 
out on his ear in complete and ignominious de- 
feat. In the meanwhile, however, he succceded 
in subjecting the union to heavy legal expense 
and in agitating public opinion against labor. 


tossed 


RNOLD’S only success in the Anti-Trust 
Division aside from personal aggrandize- 


ment is the collection of fines from persons and 
corporations against whom he brought procced- 
This he did by offering them bargain rates 
in the law. So far as I can learn, Arnold never 
went to trial if he could help it. He always 
preferred to settle out of court. He offered his 
victims a plea of volo contendere with which, on 
the payment of a suitable fine, they could clear 
themselves from prosecution. Most corporations 
have hard-headed businessmen as executives and 
almost all of them have learned simple arith- 
They usually found that it was cheape: 
contendere and pay the 
fine than to undergo the bother and legal ex- 
pense of fighting Arnold's indictments. The ar- 
rangement worked out beautifully all around. 
The corporation got rid of a nuisance at bargain 
and Mr. Arnold could show a balance 
profit side of the ledger of his Division 
Mr. Arnold thereby en- 
hanced his reputation as a “trust buster”. How- 
the corporations which did decide to fight 
almost in Alcoa did fight and did 
lick the pants off the “trust buster’ and, so far 
as anyone can discern, it still retains its stran- 
the industry of America 
same oil industry which 
by David A. Munro in 
single biggest undertak- 
Arnold’s career. So successt'ul was 
according to Mr. Munro, “from 52.7 
of the oil production in the hands of 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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civilization of ours challenged more than once. 
We 


economi¢e depression which served as the occa- 


have secn it withstand the ravages of an 
sion or excuse for throwing Germany into the 
arms of a modern Genghis Kahn. Now our so- 
ciety is being tested in the crucible of war—a 
war distinguished not only by the magnitude of 
its military machines but also by new techniques 
of terror employed by our enemies. 

At such a time it is but natural that we should 


feel 


What kind of people are we? Why are we such 


the need for a restatement of our ideals. 
a disturbing and dangerous symbol to the ag- 
the of 
ciety which faces the mechanized might of the 


gressors? What is foundation this so- 


totalitarian states? 
The foundation of our society is the minority. 


It is not merely the minority based on race, 


creed, or color. It is first and foremost the 
smallest minority of all—the individual con- 
science. Hitler would say: “What a weak rod 


on which to lean in comparison with the forced 


unanimity of my people. How can one man 
dare to hold out against the State?” 
The Bill of Rights 

E know the answer. America has always 


known the answer. Recognition of the small- 
est minority is written in blood as well as ink 
in our Bill of Rights. That 
represents a I 


great historic 


precious document 


struggle to make 





American idealist. 
JUSTICE WM. O. DOUGLAS 








cultural and spiritual values rest. 
stant reminder to us that once we strike down 
the expression of ideas which we despise we 
have forged an instrument for the suppression 
of ideas which we cherish. We know that the 
constitutional safeguards of equal justice un- 
der the law are absolutely essential to the pres- 
ervation of liberty. For history has shown that 
once persecution is unloosed on one minority it 


spreads like a blight. We know that man is 
strong only when man is free, that man is 


free only when he has those inalienable rights 
proclaimed by our Declaration of Indepenedence. 

America, like the individual American, has 
gained its great and unique strength from this 
respect for the smallest minority. Some of the 
ancients had as a symbol of unity and strength 
bundles of sticks which, built together, could 
not be broken. That has been our symbol too. 
We display it with pride alongside the oldest 
slogan of our nation—“E Pluribus Unum”—Out 
of Many, One. We have always been a nation 
of minorities. No one group can control this 
free people. 


The Peoples’ Freedom 

GAIN and again protest and rebellion against 

unjustified power have strengthened, not 
weakened this nation. It has helped to create 
the great united America that we are today. 
The Puritans rebelled against the haugthy 
power of the Anglican Church. But when they 
themselves became intolerant, there was a Roger 
Williams to challenge them. And so it has hap- 
pened over and over again in the history of 


this country. At times it was but a single 
voice which later swelled into a chorus. So it 
was over thirty years ago when the nation first 
heard the mighty voice of a great dissenter, 
Louis D. Brandeis. He said to those who were 
using financial and economic power for pur- 


poses of exploitation: “You shall not encroach 


upon the people’s freedom. Power and respon- 
sibility must go hand in hand. Mankind, not 
the corporation, comes first.” 


In 
blind obedience to his pagan lust he has wrecked 
the culture that has nourished our civilization 
for two thousand years. Japan has challenged 
it in her savage defiance of any right other than 
that which the Sword creates. Both are attempt- 
ing to weaken us at home by wrenching at the 


Hitler has challenged this society ot’ ours. 








bonds which unite our innumerable minorities 
into one indivisible America. 

They cannot succeed. For we believe in and 
are dedicated to majority rule. We know that 
our majority is created out of minorities who 





know how to li 


and how to st 


together, how to work together, 
< together. That is our training, 
our tradition, our experience, vur strength. That 
art is of America’s unique contributions 
to the history of government. It is the art which 
1 not only win the war. It will also preserve 


will 
tne peace we earn, 





one 
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a Kiss and Tell” Opens at the Biltmore Theatre Wednesday Eve. 
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production, because both " are 


fathers kad have had cule ob comprising Judith Anderson, Edmund Gwenn, Ruth Gordon, Den- 
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nis King, Gertrude Musgrove, Alexander Knox, McKay Morris and 








Surpassing Performance 


portunity to observe growing 
girls in this modern world. 


Tom Powers despite capacity business will have to pull up Broad- 
way stakes for a tour of the hinterland starting in Boston on April 


f ik George Abbott, producer of , ~ . . -_ . REDE 
a “Kiss and Tell,” and F. Hugh i e es in sr . igi, 

is This Week on the Stage | fete ace nun FT BROADWAY ECHOE So 
:: a comedy which will open at the : 

w ' By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY Biltmore Theatre on Wednestlay, [ii By Don McCloud *iiituiuuinnnniiunutme 

4} Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over are sympathetic to the foibles of 

+ WEVD at 11:50 p. m. teen age youth, as shown by this K: ATHARINE CORNELL and the original cast of “Three Sisters” 
i 

yy 


“HARRIET.” By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. Staged by 


Producer Abbott’s daughter, 








i. Elia Kazan. Presented by Gilbert Miller at Henry Miller’s Theatre. Judith, is just finishing her teens fifth and winding up in Chicago the latter part of May, for on June 
a Out of the years leading into our Civil War, and out of the life and is now making a name for first most of the company will have to fulfill radio and Hollywood 
: of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the Ryerson-Clements team has wrought herselt as an actress on the stage contracts. . “s “ARSENIC AND OLD LACE,” which is in its third 
i} a play that gives Helen Hayes her most adequate role and sterling gut os ye Bs vag sei yeer at the F ulton lheatre in New York, is threatening to do the 
ij opportunity. In a part that, like Queen Victoria and more, moves 4.4 fourteen, and Pamela, aved — thing at the Strand Theatre eS London where it has been doing 
lj from young womanhood to old age, she must portray a wider range thirteen, an ‘ok Wiehe aie ere business since last December blitz or no blitz. ae BROC K 
bai of moods in tenser and more human (though less royal) moments— are responsible for his insight ENBERTON has decided to do daily matinees with “Janie ail 
oF and she responds with all the vibrant power of a restrained yet truly into the trials and tribulations during Easter W eek. . -+ Brock points out that although the New 
| creative talent. There was no sign (save perhaps an even greater of adolescence. Indeed, Mr. Her- York schools will remain oe during this manter, the New Jeveny 
: fervor) that Helen Hayes was ill—there was no performance the bert confesses that he has oc- and Connecticut schools won't and 44 this comedy is a great favorite 
second night; rather, she weaves into the career of the author of ¢asionally eavesdropped, and has of students, he expects to have a big week... . MICHAEL TODD 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” a truth and a vividness that make us ready to cribbed a lot of their conversation Rasen? ptar and Garter cast, headed by Gypsy Rose Lee and 
cite Mnwhet wen ‘ales the “author” of the Chal War, “Harsiet’s 1° the — in the forthcom- Bobby ( lark, have passed their three hundredth performance and 
; War,” they called it. _——— porwr age a are still talking to one another. o 484 Everything is sweetness and 
q Talis ta till Ee i ee wl ae. ee oe winged = _ light. tee Bill Callahan, sixteen-year-old featured dancer in “Some- 
{ e eecher Tamily was riotous, in Its uritan asnion. aozen ac neved a reputation as t e pro thing for the Boys,” is being screen-tested by ‘Twentieth Century 
or more, all talented—Harriet herself later had six—from old Lyman ducer oi plays—both straight and Fox Callahan auditioned for “Something for the Boys” as a 
through Henry Ward to the women. And all crusaders. The men Musical—the themes of which re- Jessie Royce Landis and Robert Keith who piay the fond parents in singer and wound up as a dancer As a ‘ain ver, Bill ay - od 

: were showmen too. Harriet was more retiring; the concerns of her volve around the younger genera- the new comedy, “Kiss and Tell,” by F. Hugh Herbert, directed and « Daneer. ee ey ere ili 


‘ ae , ie ane : : tion, Along with his more so- , ; 
offspring, of her likable but wholly impractical absent-minded- nhiaticated productions, he has produced by George Abbott, opens Wed. Eve. at Biltmore Theatre. ee ee ee 


professor of a husband, kept her from the writing she had planned. },, 4 singular suceeis with each APSR eon aie —! ss ‘ eas 
Until a slave woman, escaping through the underground, was cap- plays as “Brother Rat,” “What Strand | Leader it Rivoli Stor GAMUEL GOLDWY N has signed David Lichine, noted choreographer, 
tured from Harriet’s hands. Writing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to show 4 [ife.” “Too Many Girls” and % to direct the dances in Lillian Heliman’s picture “The North Star.” 
both sides of the evil of slavery and the folly of strife, she was ‘Best Foot Forward,’ . Lichine, former star of the Ballet Russe, gave up dancing sev- 
disillusioned as bitterness and border brawls grew into open war. This is not the first time Mr. eral years ago to devote all of his time to the produetion of bal- . 
Then, partly through a talk with Lincoln, she recognized that the Herbert has used his young hope- lets. ... COLUMBIA’S forthcoming drama ‘Let the Eagle Scream” 
Civil War was one conflict in the long struggle for liberty. This fuls as models for his writing. will be directed by Leigh Jason, for producer Sam Bischoff. . . . 
: Jason has been employed for the past eighteen months in a civilian 

















nation—and today we say, this world—cannot endure half slave, : : . : : , 
half free. TUNISIA WAR SCENE capacity directing films for the U. S. Government. . . . DOING 
re , fs , THE T.... ALEC TEMPLETON visits defense f: ie 
From youthful ardor through responsibility, grief, disillusion, the AT EHBASSY THEYATRE HEIR BIT ALEC TEMPLETON vi its defense factories to 
ir " . ; z n : give luncheon concerts for workers. ... SUSAN MILLER pays the 
actress carries us to final confidence and calm. As she talks from her First pictures of the winter P 
- : % ’ eae : eae K check for a different service man each noon at New York’s Plaza. 
house window to the crowd on the Boston Commons, her final words, e¢ampaign in Tunisia headline the ; 7 i 
: io : Wishes “phan! Th lgsafe : It’s dinner for cota and breakfast for her.... MEYER DAVIS writes 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory,” are swept up into song—and some new program of world-wide news aoe : 
in the first-enight audience were caught in the emotion and at all Embassy Newsreel Thea- six letters a day to ex-musicians now in Uncle Sam’s armed serv- 
ee One 2 Se , , ices, .. . Sends niaeiehinn and candy, too... . PAUL AND GRACE 


the surge. “ ' ‘ ; : 
Round about Harriet the Beechers, the Stowes, the neighbors, ¢ an advance American ait 
. . . ‘ge base, Yanks troops battle “Gen- 
keep the play swift, and often amusing. Robert Harrison is im- sett EE” Tees eeina tase alt 
. a + , «< . « = 
ry ae vrman: Su y Qmij akeac . , ans . . : 
posing as old Lyman; Sydney Smith makes thoroughly plausible the field into soggy ooze that bogs 
mixture of scourge and showman that is Henry Ward Beecher; Rhys down planes, trucks, tanks, men 
Williams keep in our affections the muddle-headed Calvin Stowe, who and even the war itself gets stuck 
for a book forgets the world. How Harriet must have been tried by _ in the sticky quagmire. 
gz 
his eternal absence of mind! Betty and Lenore Wade give charm News from the war fronts: A 
to the effusive Stowe twins; although Joan Tetzel’s tomboy ways ¢ommunique from General Mac- 
carry off the neighbor her twim sisters love. Arthur tells of the greatest Fes 
li f ld et tone ba triumph of land based air power medley of songs which was a part Moon,” “Minnie, the Moocher,” 
There seaiadibeathedbttaaitiend events of twenty-odd years packed into this vey ships. King Peter of Yugo- | GS Sg : of her great career, including and an aria from. the opera 
swift-moving play, and Elia Kazan has tied them into a goodly  slavia tells of his country’s fight Ina Ray Hutton (above) who is Ida Lupino (above) who appear: “What’ll I Do?,” “Lover, Come “Tosca.” She also sings ‘“Cir- 
° . . ° y e Se é 4 rf « ay ” - l r on een e ” 
package. It’s a prize package; and wisely the remainder has been against the Nazis. British return appearing with her all-male band; gale. Back to Me” from the “New _ ibiribin. 
: P ie . ‘ : appearing Ww! bs 6 in the all-star esat of “Forever 
subdued to background for the trial and growth of a spirit, for the to Italy the wives and children a¢ the N. Y. Strand. The screen 


HARTMAN play servicemen benefits... . They were the first stars 
to appear at the now famous Stuge Door Canteen. ... MARY 
MARGARET McBRIDE makes effective talks at war bond rallies. 
. Her theme song is: “Make Uncle Sam Your Banker.”’... MAX 
MARCIN, “The Crime Doctor” author, visits prisons to applaud 
the convicts in the jobs they are doing to build necessary war mate- 
vials for the United Nations. 
We ol mee Feiss \ 















































. S 2 ri ee Poe: and a Day,” which is current at = 1 
ripening of a truly American soul—in the best tradition of America’s of Italian colonists seized in the * ttenhting in. * ‘Hard Way.” fe eae Reisen | “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
past accomplishments and future hopes—as Helen Hayes gives life he neo Ps ma poy Pp a = —— ~~~ Fe ae the Rivoli Theatre. THE PICTURE WITH 9 MICHAEL TODD presents 
arrie 2e ar S > Sandhurst, England's es olnt, sical ' } 
_to Harriet Beecher Stowe. === Lord Mountbatten tells Cadets GRACE MOORE STARS Sount in Oe tie Mh tia. re ee! || ETHEL MERMAN 


shat kind of a war they’ve g ee inaee” aes eae 
fight no Mies Grtes Moore, star of con- Pies Tome Me EO AND | SOMETHING 


« * 
42nd St.: “Navy and the Na-_,,... ia.) wim Sa at. <a iss ‘e presents a speci: 
Bond Sales in Organized Labor tion.” March of Time telling the a mee e maigd { ‘- ee Foie wat as tena ties Niont of A DAY" | For the BOYS 


appearing at 








' (ude ° nage rs gage ai a =~ in person, Love” from the film of the same With a Cz £78 Hollywood || 
ives ie to or mears Se ae deliver the fighting The screen portion of the new name in which she starred, a ith a Cast of / re, a ——— 
; goods to the fighting men who poyy Theatre presents Robert Favorites | took by HERBERT & 
use them. “Barnyard WAAC” __ ae é Cotten ty Zi Geeet Autints 1 DOROTHY FLELDS 
- 4 c f 


In recent months tories have a day’s work each. The National color cartoon. 
attempted to use organized labor CIO Committee for American and 46th St.: “Boomtown, D. C.” 
as a whipping boy for complaints Allied War Relief has called upon No. 4 in the new “This Is Amer- 
on financial greed in the war each CIO worker to contribute (14 | Series. First New York 


effort. The facts show that while one hour’s work each month as its howing. Behind-the ge st 
of that bedlam on the Potomac 









PHERE wu NO LAW OR GOD IN 
GERMANY . . BUT HITLER! 


See w ee teeily happens to 


"HITLER'S 





ROBERT DONAT asticiedh tea tion Dhaskeee | with ALLEN JENKINS 
| : RIVOL ye | COLE PORTER SONGS 
| ALVIN 22 titan. 





‘The Young Mr. Pitt’ Popular Prices @ Continuous Perf. 



























organized labor forms less than share in war relief. In the ag- \, eal ear tatiinel canted ts with ROBERT MORLEY = 
20 per cent of the total gainfully gregate this will amount to ap- geen through tite keen eyes of 3 Cc bee ’ L D R E N" Released by 20ih Century-Fox a 
employed workers in the country, proximately a million dollars patriotic small town boy and girl. EE ‘ 
its total war savings bond pledges monthly. 50th St.: “Navy and the Na- IN PERSON IN PERSON on Stage 

Something new, big, gay and different 























add up to more than all other The Brotherhood of Railroad tion” and “Case of the Missing 
workers combined. According to Trainmen, the largest of the Hare,” a cartoon. 

conservative estimates, three fourteen. railway brotherhoods, _ 72nd St.: “Navy vand the Na- 
billion dollars worth of war bonds’ recently gave Secretary Morgen- tion” and “Art of Self-Defense, 


XAVIER CUGAT |i | GRACE MOORE 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PLUS A BIG STAGE SHOW 


is being added 


CAPITOL THEATRE 
IN PERSON SHOWS 









Henny Youngman 











: : at A a Disney car , 
will be bought by the membership  thau a check for $71,000 for the : ro ny Presi- Buy ROX 7th Ave. 
of organized labor. purchase of a warplane to be dents,” latest release of “Your ane oo Stars on theScreen! Stars in Person! 











’ eo ite ge gg ER nn Pg of ; aN EN ee 
i Early this year the AFL Ex- called the Iron Eagle. The Ringside Seat,” by Carey Long-  SUMES SQUAD We 
y ecutive Council pledged its mem- International Ladies Garment ,mire, is shown in the new pro- amar 

bership to buy a billion dollars Workers Union has donated $75,- gram at all Embassy Newsreel 


Sion of “tad a lee of 000 to build ” club in London for — " , “Brilliant—A pert CENTER THEATRE 


shas , uni ‘aaativian merchant seamen as a token of V. Kaltenborn, ace screen Sonja Henie & Arthur Virts 
oS asuries. ° * “ c , 
purchases by the union treasuries Dur- Journalist and war news analyst, : present yang: hoa Center - America’s Only 
ur- fice Theatre—ves. Incl. Sun. at 8:40 


synational Ladies Garment #Yatitude for their heroism. nh ee ghhesesdee ar ee 
Seckore “tae, the wealthiest ing the year the ILGWU also col- gn Aang Ranch ee STARS ON ICE co e chen bake ve 
union in the AFL, pledged its lected over $500,000 for British, popular weekly series, Kalten- Q . $4.00 @ $4.50 — 
300,000 members to buy $25,000,- Russian, Chinese and other relief porn Edits the News. A Musical Icetravaganza “se 
009 in bonds. The International PUrposes. aaa enna Caail naomi COL. 5-5474. Mail Orders Filled. Sat. nights only 50c-$2.50 plus tax 
Association of Machinists, with JOAN DAVIS PLAYS AT — 
200,000 members, has urged its e THE PALACE THEATRE 

lodges to enroll in the Treasury Business Frauds Comedienne Joan Davis makes 


Here's the iirst of the new Spring Shows! 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER presents 
THE MIGHTIEST NAVAL THRILLER OF THEM ALL! 


ROBERT TAYLOR 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 
BRIAN DONLEVY 























Department’s 10 per cent payroll Conti * be her return to the screen in “He's 
deduction scheme. A ontinued from Page Two) My Guy,” new Universal comedy 
The CIO is matching the AFL’s lreasury. current at the RKO Palace with VO 





The “contingent fee racket” has “The Immortal Sergeant” co- 
also been involved in War Frauds — starring Henry Fonda and Mau- 
cases. These are the “influence reen O’Hara. Recently Miss Davis 


pledge dollar for dollar. The 
United Automobile Workers, 
largest union in America, is buy- 


WALTER BRENNAN 


“An exciting, memorable production. Saroyan 





mitted to any organization by give a million soldiers a hand HOLD AT HALL 


grenade a piece to fight the en- 


: : P ; men” who get commissions on has climbed high among air-lane 

$50,000,000 : 942. —~ eee THT eS seine nn 4 > 2 A 
ing $50,000,000 in bonds in 194 Government contracts. Some of Personalities. Appearing as a is right at the top of the list. A show you will 
The Amalgamated Clothing the commissions are steep and vest entertainer for a two-week want to see. A great writer has cut to the quick 

r-kers y. ay ies ave se “ > > r ‘s IM Og , . 2Y Ps "f@ « > creraa . - » 
sr ngpedlen aa * - aa falulons deusenand wold: have - sell gory Ps gel pay of human experience and the screen has trans- e WH ° 
ne: goa o $ — on pe Y bought (Clark’s estimate ran) a Continy “ea, pier lated his eloquence and love of humanity to a 7) ysic! 

a 4} A , } ¢ 1 ious Ss >. . . . j 

eighteen of their twenty Joint thousand fighting planes, cannon, etree tll bs stirring and heart-shaking photoplay.” EABLE DAKIELAND ™ 
Boards have purchased the maxi- Jiochine guns, and all; it would a —HOWARD BARNES, Herald Tril ? — AND 
mum $50,000 worth of bonds per- ; le * i HOPE AND LAMOUR 7 : aie nity sil BOB CROSBY oncunsTRa 


a A champion cast starring MICKEY ROONEY. 
~ wy Department. The omy. _ Bob Hope and Dorothy Lamour, Directed by CLARENCE BROWN. 
extile orkers of America, a As for the leads which Clark i” >amuel Goldwyn’s “They Got Of course, it's METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


union of 300,000, likewise have Me Covered,” continues on the 


has pickec s » have eve > _ con 
pledged $25,000,000. The Interna- picked up, en have eve nN sereen of Radio ¢ ity Music Hall 
onal Ut M i Shi come through in the form of = fo» 4 second week 
lion 0 A arine and Snip- ° as € ° 
. I anonymous letters, which dis- The Music Hall is continuing TRIUMPH THE NEW 


ER: MARY McCLANAHAN -JACK FULTON 


VAN ALEXAND 
VITCH’S 
BORRAH MINEV Rascals 


Ori ginal with wer Pulleo 


building Workers with its 120,000 ts mate ‘ } : 

ieaeibere will purchase $15,000,- counting the hearsay and grudge on its great stage the colorful Caines Uitte. ase, Witten Deine 

000 ' ‘ gossip have often pointed out Latin-American festival, “Buenos ontinuo D ' O *10 .M pular Prices 
: facts that actually put the F.B.I. Amigos,” produced by Leonidoff, ‘RE NDS ST ! NALDI 
In Washington D.C., more than on the track of an important with settings by Bruno Maine. SS ve ARY RAYE & 

$120,000 was contributed to ci- ease. Climaxing it is Ravel’s “Bolero,” M Most Thrilling Dance Team! 

vilian defense not long ago when The War Frauds Unit is see- !™ Hilda Eckler and Gil Galvan America’s de 





“ee in solo soles h choreography 
AFL building tradesmen donated ine to i ‘ > “dollar saho- n solo soles, with choreography a so ence SN 
‘ ing to it that the “dollar sabe created by Florence Rogge, Music oo 


—_——-- teurs” will not be able to set up ffal] Corps de B llet director 
business at the same old stand. —— — 
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Memorial services for D lene " . reewonv! P +g w 
~ ce eeggae If ’ : R, en ne Polish Concentration Camp *er gon0s rove gph 33 ag = 
Serle ncn LONDON th Owetn cn | "THE HARD WAY" | oom 
> > ’ be | ire , 
ea esd ~~ th “Ae _ “ 4, centration camp in Poland has ALHAMBRA HENRY | Ost 
)./M., a e ical ulture * : Sig eta eee . CASTLE HILL ‘rE s N EXTRA wed 
become a mass graveyard of th Iv PERSO JERRY LESTER | as 
Society itorium. 68rd St. an © : CHESTER SPECIAL 
eared wr rium, 63rd S and Polish population, new reports COLISEUM Dad FONDA | 'NA RAY HUTTON A uy wat 
Central Park West. received by the Polish govern- [J 8ist stReer 3 ; AND HER ORCHESTRA POPULAR FR AMPS 
pncinhenantenanie sleuth ten tuadiies: Sone: nana 86th STREET a MAUREEN from Hollywood | STRAN B’way & 
Queens ALP Club "wo hundred and fifty prien troy * JANE WYMAN | — | 
u wo hundred and y prisoners j | 7 fasiiieiieaitieseeaaenimaitalai 
To Hear Louis P. Goldberg —“'#il¥_ are dying there from exe- Fito. ba ee, SE Bi nn sy 
Wednecdae, March 17, or cuag  cutions, torture, hunger and dis- ff Marstemu fermen —<—<—$—$ _ —=! | RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 
’ Ua Pp , aan Ai, AL O20 ease. That figure is given as a 125th STREET H 50th Street and 6th Avenue i| THEATRE PARTIES 
p. m., Loui . Goldberg, a mem- \.. PELHAM - - —— |i} 
ber of the New York City Council , aa _ = REGENT S bd bad S bad {i} Samuel Goldwyn presents | 
oe Gate ee rans easing 6.00 Extn inter Campaign in Tunisia § : 
and one of t lead MOS cise ate a Goes Ge | BOB DOROTHY | Party Branches and sympa- 
American Labor Party, will speak 1¢ - Ke or 23r¢ STREET HOPE ellie pemidiiatiane ¢ 
y; } Jan. 16, and 4,000 more Jan. 25, ; ° ° LAMOUR thetic organizations are re- 
on “The P t Political Situ- the Polish ; sealing Recor es manrcmnnrta) Yanks Battle ‘‘General Mud” in North Africa i : 
ation in N y City.” 4 _—— Serees _— pra ihe . MT. VERNON — eager = t quested when planning theatre sms 
agp ~hgpPialgedt he _ Six crematoria are now installed NEW ROCHELLE ‘Th G M C d’ tte 
This is the first of a series of jy, the camp to burn the bodies [pwairerams Plus H. V. KALTENBORN and‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ eyo Mevovere parties to do so through the 
educational meetings being or- of victims yonkers GLORIA JEAN - JAN HUNTER Also 1 Hour of World-wide News ||| Released thru RKO Radio Pictu } Theatrical Department of THE 
ganized by the Kew-Forest Club Sixty Polish miners from Upper — || ON THE GREAT STAGE: | NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
of the American Labor Part} at Witaaiun coal otis ot Tieeunte aS, sic s NEWSREEL THEATRES ii “Buenos Amigos,” a festive salute t | ond 1.1622. N I d Th 
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Saturday, March 13,1943 


SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
The Seventh Anniversary of the S.D.F. will be celebrated 
in May. A number of locals will arrange meetings and af- 
fairs for the occasion. Local New York will publish a hand- 
some Journal with articles, greetings from all over the 


country. Acting National Secretary August Claessens will 


make a short tour in May and 
will speak at a number of meet- 
ings in connection with these 
celebrations. 
ok * a 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—James 
McDevitt, President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of La- 
bor, and John Phillips, President 
of the Pennsylvania C.I.0., are 
the guest speakers in addition to 
Dean Alfange, Algernon Lee and 
August Claessens, at the. Dinner 
Symposium to be held on Sunday, 
March 14, 6 p. m. Topic: “Ameri- 
can Labor and the Threat of Po- 
litical Reaction.” Proceeds of the 
Dinner to The New Leader. 
* * * 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Algernon 
Lee, member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, speaks in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, March 
28, for the S.D.F. Branches. 


NEW YORK CITY 
May Day Meeting and Ceiebra- 
tion of the Seventh Anniversary 
in the Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 15th 
St. N. ¥.C. Watch for program. 
* co * 


City Convention. The Annual 
City Convention of Local New 
York will be held on Saturday 
and Sunday, April 24, with prob- 
ably a public meeting preceding. 


Flatbush-Central Branch. Coun- 
cilman Louis P. Goldberg speaks 
on “Juvenile Delinquency,” Mon- 
day, March 15, 8:30 p. m., ‘in 
headquarters, 844 Utica Avenue, 
B’klyn. March 22, Dr. Joseph N. 
Cohen, “China in a Reconstructed 
World.” 

» % * 

Mid- Bronx Branch. August 
Claessens speaks on “Abraham 
Lincoln — His Life and Humor,” 


Monday, March 15, 9 p. m., Dr. 
Maggin’s office, Grand Con- 
course, near 167th S 


S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
mated Houses, Bronx. Meeting, 
Monday, March 15, 8:30 p. m., in 
the Assembly Room. Reports on 
activities .and_ distribution of 
Concert tickets. 

* * 

E. V. Debs Branch. Social 
gathering and reunion. Entertain- 
ment and games in club rooms, 
746 E. 5th St., New York City, 
Saturday, March 13, 9 p. m. 

* * % 

Women’s Committee. The Rand 
School Workshop for the manu- 
facture of clothing for the relief 
services of the American Red 
Cross and the British War Relief 
Society, which aid the allied na- 
tions, are now located in Room 
505, People’s House, 7 E. 15th St., 
N. Y.C. Scores of volunteers are 
busily at work, daily from Mon- 
day through Thursday, from 10 
a. m. to 4 p. m., and on Wednes- 
day evening's. 


* # a 
S.D.F. Program on Station 
WEVD. Saturday evening, March 
13, 9:45 p. m. Algernon Lee pre- 
sides and answers questions on 
international, national and munic- 
ipal affairs. Send questions to the 
S.D.F. Question Box, 7 E. 15th 
St., New York City. 


August Claessens speaks Satur- 
day, March 20, 4 p. m., Dress 
Pressers Club, A.L.P., 67th St. 
and Bay Parkway, B’klyn. Topic 
“The Jew and the World Crisis. 
Sunday, March 2i, 9:30 p. m 
The Group, 150 W. 85th St., 
York City. Topic: “Heredity vs. 
Environment.” 


New 
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EX-LAX 
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¥ not too strong! 
Vv not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


As a precaution, use on 


ly as directed. 








Wednesday, March 17, 8 P.M. | 


BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 
“Hume” 


ADMISSION, 75 CENTS 


RAND SCHOOL {,F> 15th St 


41-3094 








My heartiest thanks to all my 

friends and comrades who were 

so kind to remember me on my 
seventieth birthday. 

I shall remember for the rest 

of my life their attention—and 

through the New Leader | want 
to thank them all. 


Maurits De Jong 


Kansas City 

















JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatisn 
73,000 Members $7,500,900 in Assets 
For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 
LifeInsurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provision 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs fer youth 


JOIN” 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 


The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further loformation. 














Rand School of Social Science 


Tradition Francaise 


Quatre brochures en 
langue francaise: 


Ernest RENAN, Le Judaisme 
comme race eft comme 
religion. 

Maurice BARRES, Les fa- 
milles spirituelles de la 
France: Les Israélites. 


Ernest RENAN, Identité ori- 
ginelle et séparation gra- 
duelle du Judaisme et du 
Christianisme. 


A. LEROY-BEAULIEU, Israéi 
et l'Antisémitisme. 


.1 dollar 


Les quatre, prix. 
Envoi franco. 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th St., New York City 


Rand School of Social Science 











SSUNUONNNUUGLANOUOGUANAUACANNNUTUEAAEEOOCENAGOOLSUUT POUT 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Cc-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will. be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

ar >iy to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42433 


Ask for booklet 62 


THE NEW LEADER: 








Contrikutors 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, noted author and essayist, is now 
at work on a series of biographies of famous Americans. The 
first will deal with Thomas Jefferson. Van Loon’s diary will 
be a regular feature in The New Leader, the author’s schedule 
permitting. 

WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS is associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The article here is the text of a broad- 
cast to the Madison Square Garden rally March 2, protesting 
the extermination of Jews in Europe, 

PAUL CASTELAR is a close student of Hispanic affairs and 
has written frequently for The New Leader on these subjects. 

BURTON NICHOLS has made many studies of Russian foreign 

policy. He has contributed regularly on this subject in these 

pages. 
RICH is editor of The Hat Worker, publication of the 

United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers, A. F. of L. 

LISTON OAK was director of propaganda for the Spanish Loyalist 
Government. He has written widely on Socialist problems. 

JOSEPH ROUCEK is Professor of Sociology at Hofstra College, 
Long Island. 

BRYLLION FAGIN is Professor of English at Johns Hopkins 
University and director of its Little Theatre there. 


J. C. 


al 





.§.D.F., Italian Labor Protests 
Erlich-Alter Executions 


European laboring masses of the 
leadership of the Socialist par- 
ties which constitutes the surest, 
most capable European political 
force in a position to save Europe 
from passing from one dictator- 
ship to another.” 


Resolutions protesting the exe- 
cution of Erlich and Alter were 
adopted this week by the Social 
Democratic Federation and the 
Italian Socialist Federation. The 
first statement was released by 
the City Central Committee of the 
SDF, the second by Vanni B. 
Montana, secretary of the Italian 
Socialists. 

The SDF 
part: 

“The execution by the Soviet 
Government of Henry Erlich and 
Victor Alter, two world-famous 
Socialists and anti-Fascists, is one 
of the blackest crimes of political 
reprisal. 





American Socialist Society 
Willi Meet Friday, Mar. 26 

The annual meeting of the 
American Socialist Society, the 
society that operates the Rand 
School of Social Science, will be 
held on Friday evening, March 
26, in Room 508 at 7 East 15th 
St. A new Board of Directors 
will be elected at this meeting. 


statement said in 











“To besmirch the names of these 
two staunch fighters for liberty 
and democracy with the shame- 
less accusation of complicity with 
Hitler-Germany is not only a blow 
to embattled labor throughout the 
world, to the heroic underground 
fighters in the German-occupied 
countries, to the oppressed and 
tortured in Hitler’s ghettos and 
concentration camps, but also 
against the United States and all 
the United Nations in their war 
against the Axis... . 


Nikolai Avksentew 
Dies at 65 


The liberal and radical move- 
ment of Russia sustained a very 
great loss on March 4th when, at 
the age of 65, Nikolai D. Avksen- 
tew, one of the leaders of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party, 
died. He entered the revolutionary 
movement of Russia as a young 
student and served the cause of 
freedom for over 40 years. He 
was the editor of almost all the 
important publications of the So- 
cialist Revolutionary Party and in 
1917 was the Minister of Interior 
of the democratic government of 
Russia. 


“The Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, in company with American 
Labor, stands shoulder to shoul- 
der with the common people of 
Russia in their heroic struggle 
against the Nazi hordes. But the 
Russian people are not the Sta- 
linist dictatorship. This must be 
clear in the mind of every 
who looks towards victory and a 
better world. We greet the people 
of Russia, but we condemn the 
infamous crime perpetrated by 
the Bolshevist dictatorship. 


In the years of civil war, Niko- 
lai Avksentew led the Peasant 
Movement of Siberia against the 
Bolshevik government and against 
the Monarchist elements. Since 
1918 he lived in Paris, where he 
actively participated in the life of 
the Russian colony and was the 
chairman of the 
of the League for Human Rights. 
Federa- A determined enemy of Fascism, 
the he had to leave France in 1940. 
He was very active in New York 
(where he lived since October, 
1940) in the life of the Russian 
colony; he was the editor of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Magazine 
for Freedom, a member of the 
International Socialist Group and 
chairman of the Fund for the 
Relief of Russian Writers and 
Scholars. 


person 


The Italian Socialist Federation Russian Branch 


statement said in part: 

“The 
tion 
memory 


Socialist 


Socialist 
pays deep homage to 
of the martyred Polish 
and labor leaders, Hen- 
rich Erlich and Victor Alter, who 
of their unshakable fi- 
delity to the cause of Socialism 
fell under the murderous blows of 
Bolshevik terrorism. The assassi- 
nation of Erlich and Alter must 
be regarded as clear evidence that 
Bolshevism intends to deprive the 
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Stalin, Churchill Split in Moscow 


(Continued from Page Four) 
by feelings of heavy grief for the fate of 
Russia’s air force. All people who have met 
Stalin are in accord that he is not an impulsive 
man who yields to instantaneous impressions. 
HAT motives were there behind Stalin’s be- 
havior? 

Surely the incident is singular enough in 
modern history. Perhaps in the history of the 
middle-ages, particularly of Asia’s middle-ages, 
this sort of thing was common. Insults to 
foreign ambassadors in public had been quite 
typical of Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane. Here 
an effort was clearly made to bring an Allied 
government into disrepute. The offence was 
given in presence of a large audience—with 
quite a few men from the Russian army and 
air force included (the very men who, according 
to Stalin’s assertion, had to go into battle on 
“cast-off” rubbish due to the fault of the “At- 
lantic allies” and of Churchill personally). 
The “allies” were responsible for the deaths of 
their comrades and friends! ... Of course, they 
spread Stalin’s words among the army, and this 
was fully in line with Stalin’s intentions. 

The result is a situation which can by no 
means be acknowledged as normal and which 
requires thorough consideration. The U. S. and 
Great Britain on their own part are waging a 
arduous war. Having made an exhaustive study 
of the problems involved and taken into account 
the conclusions of the most competent and quali- 
fied specialists, the responsible leaders have 
arrived at a definite decision concerning the 
strategic plans for the immediate future. Pur- 
suant to their directions the heads of the armies 
and navies have started the most defficult pre- 
paratory work. And at this very time a cam- 
paign of most impudent agitation had been 
let loose upon them which does not fall short 
of direct slander. (A case in point has been 
the campaign of one New York newspaper 


Raids Prove Value 


(Continued from Page One) 
with a puzzled feeling over the spread back home 
of notions that self-evidently are absurd to them. 

Briefly, American bombing tactics are steadily 
and surely proving their effectiveness. I was 
at the bomber station which sent Fortresses over 
Kennes last Monday and had the chance to see 
before and after pictures of the bombing. In its 
full stride it is the most militarily successful 
tactic in the world and it is improving. For 
critics to assume that European weather condi- 
tions were not considered by American experts 
is without foundation. Crities had said that day- 
light precision bombing would be limited because 
cf few clear days over Germany. Facts are that 
though suitable weather is limited calculations 
show that the United States Air Force can oper- 
ate more effectively with its precision tactics 
than by following other precedents. 

U.S. Air Force Colonel Claude Putnam said 
to me, “Bombing is not a matter of trucking 
service, it is precision surgery and that is what 
we spent years and‘lives in perfecting. Now, 
after the phase of combat experience, the re- 
sults are forthcoming. Heavy raids without pre- 
cision will frequently leave vital military targets 
intact. American precision been 
used to follow up heavy RAF Blitzes to knock 
out still undamaged militery installations.” 

Finally, there need be no hesitation now about 
accepting American claims about German fight- 
ers downed. Lack of yearly experience in draw- 
Ing up overcome and 
intentional duplication wiped out. Today United 
States Air Force figures are based on the most 
careful checkup and are conservative. 


China’s 10-Year Plan 


(Continued from Page Four) 

right men for the right places; their werds 
are sincere and agreements worthy of 
trust, while what they cultivate are peace 
and harmony. Thus men regard not only 
their own parents as their parents, nor 
only their own children as their children. 
An adequate provision is secured for the 
aged, and full employment planned for the 
ablebodied, whereas sufficient means pro- 
vided for the growing up of young. 
The widowers, widows, orphans, childless 
men, and those who are disabled by dis- 
ease or accidents, are all well taken care 
of. All males have their proper work, and 
females have their sweet homes. They 
produce wealth, disliking that it should be 
wasted or thrown away upon the ground, 
but not wishing to keep it for their own 
gratification. Condemning idleness, they 
labor for the good of society, but not alone 
with a view to their own advantage. In 
this way, selfish schemings are done away 
with from their root and find no way to 
arise. There will be no robbers, filchers, or 
rebellious traitors. Therefore the outdoors 
remain open or left unlocked, This is what 
I call the Great Harmony.” 


Erlich-Alter Meeting 


(Continued from Page One) 
posed in the name of the Soviet 
that they should organize in 
Jewish committee to fight Hitlerism, with 
branches in all other countries. To this they 
agreed. Soviet officials visited them very often, 
discussing with them the principles of the pro- 
We 


nas 


bombing 


core sheets has beer 


the 


Government 
the U.S.S.R. a 


gram and the personnel of this committee. 
ure in possession of this program. 
“According to this agreement, the presi- 
dium of the committee was to consist of 
Erlich as chairman, Alter as secretary, and 
the Soviet-Jewish artist Nichoels as vice- 
chairman. The Soviet Commissar for In- 
terior, L. Beria, himself invited Alter and 
Erlich to a special conference, during which 
he had a long talk with them about the 
same matters. Then they were officially re- 
quested to send the entire material, together 
with a covering letter and explanations, to 
Stalin in order to obtain his official sanction 
for the above-mentioned committee and to 
enable them to begin their activities. 
“At the beginning of 1941, Evl 
Alter se the Ictter to Stalin, a c 

which is in our While 

Stalin’s answer, they did their utmost t 

the enthusiasm of Polis} 


October, 
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POSSeSS101 


citizens in th 
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which had accused the responsible officials of 
the State Department of sending only “obsolete 
rubbish” to Russia, in other words, had repeated 
Stalin’s accusations against England.) The 
members of the governments as well as the men 
in military command were in an impossible 
situation. They could not defend themselves. 
Even a word would disclose secrets. An incauti; 
ous remark might have had to be paid for with 
lives of British and American soldiers. Had the 
representatives of these two countries ever tried 
to pay in kind—had the democracies made an 
attempt to appeal to the masses of the Soviet 
Union’s population in* order to achieve some 
changes in the plans of war approved by Stalin, 
we know what would have been the fate of such 
bold-spirited men. 
wr has the Davis article been published 
just now? After a short interlude the 
agitation for a second front has been renewed. 
Stalin has given the cue in his order to the Red 
Army on the day of its 25th anniversary. The 
first to second him was the Soviet Ambassador 
to London, Ivan Maisky, and he was joined by 
the Soviet Consul in New York. Their 
statements have been given support in the press. 
We have come %ack to the stage which had 
been set in September-October last! By ex- 
posing the seamy side of this unsavory machi- 
nation, the authorities of democratic America, 
who furnished the material for Mr. Davis’ 
article, are appealing to the citizens of America 
for help. 

The U.S.A. and Great Britain want the creation 
of a second front. Their responsible representa- 
tives—who had never signed “treaties of friend- 
ship” with Hitler—are doing the work of pre- 
paring this front, Military operations cannot 
be directed by public meetings and strategy can- 
not be shaped in newspaper columns. This work 
must be done secretly, and it is being done by 
the agencies of the democratic countries which 
have been authorized to do it. 


Congress Balks FDR 


(Continued from Page One) 
Board’s “American Beveridge Plan.” 

This Congress has originated the longest and 
most anti-labor bills in recent years, 

It has sidetracked the Tolan-Pepper-Kilgore 
bill to solve manpower and production problems 
by total war mobilization, while it concentrates 
on the Austin-Wadsworth compulsory labor bill. 
This was drawn up in a Manhattan skyscraper 
by international business men and lawyers. It 
is opposed by all labor. 

Congress has been trying to rush through the 
Hobbs bill to remove legal protection for legiti- 
mate union activity. 

It has failed to take leadership in solving 
such problems as unifying the labor movement; 
stopping management hoarding of labor and 
stalling on huge cost-plus war contracts; and 
post-war planning. 

It is dominated by an organized minority of 
conservative poll-taxers, isolationists and anti- 
administration politicos who are determined to 
win on the home front in 1944. 

So flagrant is this blindness to the war 
effort’s needs that protests have come even 
from conservative Republicans, veteran enemies 
of the President. Senator Taft of Ohio has 
proposed that the Senate Republicans create 
a committee to study House appropriations 
changes to make certain that no important 
governmental function is impaired. 

The implied that the war effort is 
being crippled—something he did not want to see. 

Wrangling in the House has brought from a 
Republican war mother, Rep. Bolton, of Ohio, 
an appeal that Congress stop bickering and 
win the war. This was about the same time 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee was spend- 
ing hours the McKellar bill to subject 
government workers earning more than $4,500 
a year to Senate approval. In the whirl of 
amendments, it lost first the support of its 
author, then that of its principal. 

This experience is the best description of 
today’s “Victory Congress.” 


Case Against Arnold 


(Continued from Page Five) 
the majors in 1939,ethe percent rose to 70 in 
1942 and has now approached to .an undeter- 
mined point even closer to 100 percent.” Suc- 
Mr. Arnold is a “trust buster.” Similar 
successes can be deduced from the article by 
I. F. Stone in “The Nation.” 

Arnold’s real lies in ability to 
hoax well-meaning and liberal journalists into 
accepting him as a fellow of liberal and free 
spirit. He has personal magnetism of a sort 
and he has always been willing to supply head- 
lines and news leads to his friends. Newspaper- 
men have cause to make a pet of him. 

But what that to do with liberalism? 
What has thoroughly discreditable persecution 
of unions to do with the New Deal? What has 
do with a propressive 
economy? For that matter, 
trust busting signify in 
radicalism 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





Another Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


eae years ago I was discussing the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case with a Russian radical intel- 
lectual in Moscow. 

“That is just the sort of case that always 
stirred the indignation and sympathy of our 
intelligentsia, which was overwhelmingly rad- 
ical and liberal in spirit, in pre-Soviet times,” 
he said. 

“And we can honestly protest against such 
cruelty and injustice now. But I must say that 
we fee] just a little bit like hypocrites when we 
sign resolutions protesting against the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti—and do not and cannot 
say a word about our Russian Saccos and Van- 
zettis, the immediate victims of the G.P.U... .” 

Now there is a new Soviet Sacco-Vanzetti, 
ease, the killing of the veteran Polish Socialists 
Erlich and Alter’ by 
sentence of the mili- 
tary tribunal which 
has already extermin- 
nated so thoroughly 
the old guard of the 
Bolshevik Party. The 
parallel is a complete 
one. The improbabil- 
ity that two idealistic 
Italian radicals would 
have committed crimes 
of common banditry is 
matched and over- 
matched by the cynical 
suggestion that two 
veteran Socialists, both 
of them Jews, were 
“agents of Hitler. It 
William H. Chamberlin Wil! be an interesting 

touchstone of the hon- 
esty and humanity of some of our so-called 
leftist publicists to see whether they devote to 
the present crime as much attention and find 
for it as strong words of condemnation as they 
found for the Sacco-Vanzetti execution in 1927. 


| * % * 

HE ruthlessness of the totalitarian state has 

its stupidity, as well as its efficiency. We do 
not know what was the motivation of the de- 
cision to kill Erlich and Alter. Perhaps these 
men were treated as pawns in the increasingly 
acrimonious dispute over the future disposition 
of the former Polish Eastern provinces. Killing 
two Polish citizens might have seemed an em- 
phatic means of serving notice on the Polish 
Government that no nonsense about the 1939 
frontier would be tolerated. Perhaps the execu- 
tion was prompted by a desire to complete what 
the Gestapo had already carried so far: the 
decimation of the intellectual leadership of the 
Polish masses. 

Yet the discredit which the Soviet regime has 
sustained by this arbitrary killing, just in the 
labor and Jewish circles that greeted most 
warmly the role of the Russian army and the 
Russian people in stopping the onward march 
of Hitler’s conquests must outweigh any advan- 
tage in terms of power-politics. Perhaps it is 
a psychological law that the potential savagery 
of a system which gives the individual no pro- 
tection against arbitrary arrest and execution 
must burst out periodically, even when this 
works to the detriment of the regime. 

I recall an instance of this kind in 1925. The 
two-hundredth anniversary of the Academy of 
Science was being celebrated. John Maynard 
Keynes and other wellknown foreigners were 
among the guests. One might have imagined 
that the G.P.U. would have been put on good 
behavior at least for the period of the cele- 
bration. On the contrary, it selected just this 
time for one of its most cruel acts of terrorism. 
An irresponsible émigré in Paris had made a 
kpeech to the effect that the graduates of the 
Alexander lycée, a famous Russian middle 
school located near Leningrad, were carrying 
on their work in Russia. This was utilized as 
an excuse for arresting every graduate of the 
lycée who could be found, executing a number 














and sending the rest into exile. While no word 
of this was permitted to appear in the controlled 
newspapers, about among the for- 
eign visitors a 
celebration was decidedly put into reverse gear. 


rumors got 
nd the propaganda purpose of the 


some intuitionist of the Joseph 


B* FORE 
Davies type pops up with a nice story of 
how Erlich and Alter were wigwagging signals 


to Hitler as to how to take Stalingrad, and how 
their execution saved the day just in the nick 
of time, it would be worthwhile to call the roll 
of a few of the more glaring and obvious evi- 
dences of fraud in Soviet political trials. There 
was the case of the Industrial Party in 1930, 
when the defendants solemnly confessed that 
they had plotted to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and set up a counterrevolutionary re- 
gime, headed by P. P. Ryabushinsky as Premier 
and Vishnegradsky as Finance Minister. The 
G.P.U. here had been negligent in checking up 
on émigré obituaries. P. P. Ryabushinsky and 
Vishnegradsky had both died in Paris years 
before the “plot” was supposedly hatched, years 
before Professor Ramzin, who was cast for. the 
role of chief of this phantom party had testified 
to talking with Ryabushinsky in Paris. 

Then there was the trial of former Mensheviki 
and co-operative movement leaders and Leftist 
intellectuals where some of the defendants testi- 
fied to meeting Rafael Abramovich in Russia. 
But, as was proved by detailed testimony, Abra- 
movich had been resting at a German country 
resort and attending an International Socialist 
Congress at Brussels during the whole of the 
period when he was supposedly making his 
phantom conspiratorial trip to Germany. Anton 
Ciliga, Yugoslav former Communist who en- 
dured a long apprenticeship in Soviet jails and 
places of exile, testifies that he learned from 
Victor Serge, another political prisoner, that 
N. N. Sukhanov, one of the principal defendants 
in the Menshevik trial, was protesting in the 
Verkhne-Uralsk prison that he had not been 
released, according to promise, after giving false 
testimony. 

Despite the obvious staging of the proceed- 
ings, the collusion between prosecutor and de- 
fendants, there were enough discrepancies in 
the trials of the cld Bolsheviks to arouse the 
strongest suspicions. There is one of the de- 
fendants, Holzmann, asserting that he met 
Trotsky’s son Sedov in the Hotel Bristol at 
Copenhagen. But the only hotel of that name 
in Copenhagen had been closed many years be- 
fore the alleged meeting took place. Probably 
the G.P.U. stage-managers of the trial had been 
using an old Baedeker. And there was that 
curious “visit” of Pyatakov by airplane to 
Trotsky in Norway, in which Payatakov mirac- 
ulously reached Tyotsky’s house in far less 
time than an automobile would have required to 
cover the distance, while the director of the 
airport asserted that no airpiane had arrived 
at the alleged time of the visit. 

And there was Krestinsky, who denied all his 
previous testimony when he first appeared be- 
fore the court, then confessed everything after 
he had been removed from the courtroom and 
presumably subjected to appropriate pressure. 
There was the all too revealing testimony of 
the former Kremlin physician, Levin, that he 
carried out poisonings by order of Yagoda, for- 
mer head of the G.P.U., because he feared that 
Yagoda would exterminate his whole family if 
he disobeyed. With that kind of judicial moral- 
ity prevailing, who can say that any defendant 
might not be induced to testify falsely by just 
this kind of pressure? 

* * 
ig is to the glory of the memory of Erlich and 

Alter that in their case there were no phoney 
“confessions.” They: died in the finest tradi- 
tion of the heroic pioneers of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, of the Decabristi 
and the men and women of the Narodnaya 
Volya, They had lived and worked in a country 
where conditions were far from ideal, where po- 
litical freedom and economic justice were still 
a far-off dream. But they had been spared the 
stifling, morally corrupting atmosphere of hypo- 
critical “repentances” and “retractions” that 
broke the old Bolshevik leaders morally before 
the final ordeal of the trials. 

What lends tragic irony to the killing of 
Erlich and Alter is that both had worked for 
a basis of agreement between the Communists 
and the Social Democracy. The builets that 
ended their lives should bury that illusion. If 
every Socialist in Europe recognizes the stern 
lesson of this execution, and draws the ineseap- 
uble conclusion that every effort must be made 
not only to overthroy Ges 
see that the Gestapo replaced by the 
G.P.U. Erlich and Alter will not have died in 
vain, 


apo but also to 
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FIGHT ON THIS GRCUND 

HIS is what we want. This “new bill of 

rights.” This enlarged social security pro- 
gram introduced by President Roosevelt fol- 
lowing National Planning Board recommenda- 
tions. The bill includes the right to work and 
to receive fair pay. The program includes care 
of mothers, care of children, provision for 
education. The adoption of this program would 
start us immediately on the way to larger 
production of wealth and happier ways of 
living. This is what we want. 

Congress will take no action now. This is 
the sort of measure that is pulled and mawled 
about and postponed. There is no prospect of 
adoption of any important part of this pro- 
gram of the National Resources Planning 
Board before the end of the present adminis- 
tration. People will say—Congressmen will 
say: “We must win the war; then there will be 
time for such luxuries.” 

The New Leader proposes this program of 
production and security as the platform for 
the presidential and congressional campaign of 
1944. Let us line our citizens up. How many 
are for this program? How many are against 
it? Let us spend the time between now and 
November, 1944, tagging people with yes or no 
labels. Let any enemies of progress declare 
themselves and make any arguments which 
they can devise. For our part, let us marshal 
our forces to make the meaning of this pro- 
gram clear from one end of the country to the 
other. Let the campaign start now. 

{In the rush of excitement over the 
President’s post-war program and security 
proposals, the report of the Truman Com- 
mittee, issued this week, has been generally 
overlooked. The New Leader next week 
will analyze the Truman report. ] 


HENRY WALLACE AS PHILOSOPHER 
[* his address on Monday, Vice-President 

Wallace got considerably beyond his depth. 
Any public official may be allowed a good deal 
of leeway in his soarings into the realms of 
social theory, but two angles of Mr. Wallace’s 
thought point in dangerous directions. There 
are, according to the Iowa thinker, three great 
philosophies in the world today. One of these 
is, of course, fascism, and the other two are 
Marxism and “the democratic, Christian phi- 
losophy.” 

The ridiculousness of the third classification 
the Vice-President recognized himself. Hardly 
had he made his classification when he 
hastened to remark that this “Christian” 
philosophy is shared by Mohammedans, Jews, 
Hindus and Confucians. Since hundreds of 
millions of our non-Christian Allies are fight- 
ing with us for democracy, calling our ob- 
jective “democratic Christian” is more than 
undiplomatic. It is highly suggestive of the 
old superior white-imperialistic attitude. 

The long passage about Marxism, to put the 
matter bluntly, is far too reminiscent of Adolf 
Hitler. Mr. Wallace acknowledges that eco- 
nomically the ideals of democracy have not 
been realized. He says over and over again 
that unless we furnish jobs for all, democracy 
will fail. He is himself applying Marxian 
criticism to our social institutions. But all the 
time he is trying to exhibit a mythical monster 
called Marxism as a common enemy to be 
fought along with fascism. The western de- 
mocracies and Russia are, the speaker hopes, 
to “come to a satisfactory understanding,” 
but—always—this mythical Marxism looms 
there ahead as a fearsome enemy. 





Mr. Wallace has, no doubt, the best of in- 
tentions. But in weaving such fearful mean- 
ings around a word, he may be laying the 
groundwork for a future demagogue who will 
be far from innocent or harmless. 


ARMY PROPAGANDA 
bd is the business of Congress to look into 
the purposes of the training school main- 
tained by the United States Army at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The situation there, re- 
vealed by James A. Wechsler in PM, is such 
as to arouse the fears of any patriotic citizen. 
This institution, established by Lieutenant 
General Brehon B. Somervell, Chief of the 
Army Services of Supply, has already gradu- 
ated three classes, each consisting of about 85 
students. The students are handpicked by 
military officers, and their expenses are de- 
frayed by the Army. 

Analysis of the rosters shows that almost 
all of those given the benefit of instruction at 
the expense of American taxpayers are anti- 
New Deal and anti-labor. The avowed purpose 
is to fit these men to go back into their com- 
munities and spread propaganda devised to 
suit the purposes of the military leaders who 
established the institution. For this is a “civil 
orientation” school. Its graduates are to carry 
on—not in some conquered foreign land—but 
here in our own country. 

The purposes of this effort appear clearly 
in an address by Lt. Col. F. E. Gillette, de- 
livered at the school and later published. This 
officer attacks “most of our educators, many 
of our clergy and a certain proportion of our 
press” for “advanced thinking.” After giving 
details about the way in which the citizens 
are writing, speaking and thinking, the Colonel 
goes on: “The remedy for this condition is 
outside our province as Army officers, although 
some day, if the conditions get bad enough, 
the Army may be forced by public opinion to 
take over the direction of many activities now 
considered to be beyond the provinee of the 
military.” Lectures are given to show how 
easy it would be for the military authorities 
to take over the various departments of 
civilian life. 

If there is one thing that is set as a part 
of the American system it is that the military 
arm can never control the civil. This Fort 
Leavenworth school drives straight against 
our oldest and deepest tradition. If the re- 
ports of it are correct, the institution should 
be promptly closed. If they are incorrect, a 
Congressional investigation would soon reveal 
their inaceffacy. 


THE FATE OF THE FAMILY FARM 
[ may be good politics to blame the Roosevelt 
administration for everything that goes 
wrong. If the weather of 1943 is too hot or 
too cold, too dry or too wet, it is clear that 
Washington will have to bear the blame. All 
the ills of nature or of human nature are 
grist for the political mill. The latest point of 
attack is the classic problem of the family-size 
farm. This institution, so central to American 
democracy, has been disappearing ever since 
inyone can remember. But. now it is suddenly 
discovered that the federal bureaucrats have 
been undermining it all along—and that now 
they have the mines ready to spring. 
Anti-administration propagandists have short 
memories, Or perhaps no one has ever taken 
the trouble to introduce them to the United 
States census. They could easily discover that 
in 1900 nearly 64 per cent of our agriculturists 
operated farms which they owned, and that by 








1935 the figure had dropped to 57. They could 
discover with very slight expenditure of energy 
that in 1900 the number of tenant farmers 
amounted to 35 per cent, and that by 1935 it 
had grown to 42. During almost all of this 
time the Republicans were in charge of our 
national destinies and the free enterprise 
system was allowed full play as far as Wash- 
ington was concerned. Whoever it was who 
was driving father and the boys off the farm, 
it was no bureaucrat sitting in Washington. 

Never until the New Deal Department of 
Agriculture got down to business was any 
concerted and intelligent drive made to put 
the owner of the family-size farm on his feet. 
Secretary Wickard and the men about him 
have calculated that the surest way to increase 
production of food and fiber is to give the 
owner-farmer enough help so that he can get 
the most out of his land and his labor. To this 
end, the Farm Security Administration has 
lent several hundred millions. The results 
have been so good that interest is coming in 
on time and the principal is being repaid at 
the rate of many millions each month. As a 
result, tens. of thousands of farmer-owners 
have been able to stay on their places and now 
can proudly say that they own—free of mort- 
gages—land which, had they been left to the 
mercy of the bankers, they would have had 
to leave long ago. 

The enemies of the family-size farm are the 
banker-farmers, the factory farmers, who are 
represented in Washington by the so-called 
farm bloc. It is they who are trying through 
Congressional sniping to cut down the appro- 
priations which make the services of the 
Department of Agriculture available to the 
little man on the land. Their aim is enlarged 
profits for large-scale cultivators of the soil 
who depend on wage-labor. If they succeed 
in enacting their program into law, the census 
figures of 1950 will record a real tragedy. Not 
only will the food production during the war 
years be tragically cut. The larger loss will 
be in the production of the sort of independent 
men and women who have gone each year from 
the farms to the cities. 





SUPPRESSION OF THE MILITANT 

HE suppression of The Militant, organ of 

the Socialist Workers Party, by the Post 
Office Department is clearly an act which 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered conducive to the more effective 
conduct of the war. The ideas advocated by 
the editors of this journal are general, theo- 
retical, abstract. 

The presentation of criticisms of our social 
and economic system cannot be made to appear 
what Justice Holmes called a “clear and 
present danger.” It does not tend to discourage 
loyal service in our Army or Navy. It does 
not turn citizens from our ideals or toward 
those of the enemy. 

Without freedom of discussion, there can be 
no democracy. And discussion is not free un- 
less advocates of all ideas not definitely sub- 
versive or disloyal are allowed free expression. 
It is not free unless the smallest sect, the most 
perverse clique, has the same freedom as the 
largest and most respectable group. If the 
editors of The Militant are prevented from 
publishing, then every American journal is in 
danger or may soon be in danger. 

The case is now being carried into the courts. 
There is good basis for the hope that the action 
of the Postmaster General will be overruled. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ANUNUUULLUUVUL At 


California Deported Its ‘Japs,’ 


New Food —Accidentally —Runs Short 


From W. H. CHENEY 


and on about something which, war industry. 


Where are you 


“Victory for 
Whom? 


From SIMON BRONSON 
To the Editor: 
Isn’t it time for us to restate 


To the Editor: 

All of us out here in California 
may soon suffer for lack of food. 
The Los Angeles markets, famous 
for their abundance and variety, 
now show little but.empty shelves 
and counters, 

It is a quite novel situation for 
which the local chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis and simi- 
lar patriotic associations are too 
obviously unprepared. Sacra- 
mento has no solution. The Great 
White Father in Washington 
must help us. 

You will understand, of course, 
that the little matter I am about 
to mention has no connection with 
the shortages just mentioned. Of 
course not. It occurs to me purely 
by accident. 

You remember that early last 
spring, before the crops were 
harvested, one hundred = and 
twelve thousand Japanese Amer- 
icans were forced out of their 
homes and resettled in desert 
locations on the far side of the 
Sierras. It was then explained 
that these measures were taken 
mainly for tke “protection” of 
the American Japanese, It has 
been revealed, also, that guards 
and barbed wire help for in- 
creased protection. (Any resem- 
blance to a concentration camp is, 
of course, purely coincidental.) 

Most of these bewildered people 
are, strange to relate, native 
American citizens, baptized Chris- 
tians supporting Methodist, Bap- 
tist, etc., churches, speaking no 
language but American English, 
seeking nothing except the chance 
to compete in that “pursuit of 


happiness” (and wealth) which 
the Constitution grants to every 
citizen. Absent from the “settle- 


ments” are the younger unmar- 


ried men who, like other citizens, 
have been taken into the armed 
services. One often sees them 


wearing their country’s uniform 
and guarding strategic points in 
coastal areas. 

So help me, I must be growing 
senile. Here I am running on 


we agreed, has nothing to do with 
the current food shortages in 
Southern California. There is no 
need to bring up the fact that 
these clever but unwantel citizens 
were for the most part clever 
farmers, orchardists, truck-gar- 
deners, stock-raisers, marketmen, 
etc. It is sufficiently obvious that 
their success as food producers 
would not make them disliked or 
envied in any quarter. Or is it? 

As it is so plain to everyone 
that 4ve don’t need these too dili- 
gent citizens and are quite capa- 
ble of doing our own farming, if 
we wanted to, there is talk of 
repatriating them after the war. 
Taking the word in its etymologi- 
cal and customary sense, this 
would mean returning these 
Americans to their birthplaces. 
To the promoters of the idea, 
however, it means sending them 
overseas to a country nearly as 
alien to them as it is to us. 

It is possible (but scarcely 
probable) that large numbers of 
Californians are eager to ex- 
change their easy suburban life 
for the hard, all-year work of 
semi-arid, sub-tropical farming, 
but right now too many of them 
are in the armed services and in 


going to recruit one hundred and 
twelve thousand farmers? 

There should be an easy answer 
to that one. Did you never hear 
of our good neighbors to the 
south? We are not yet neighborly 
enough to want them to come up 
here and settle down. No, indeed. 

But in the present embarass- 
ment we will do the handsome 
thing and pay carfare both ways 
plus American wages in return 
for seasonal assistance. In spite 
of all this, the good neighbors 
seem reluctant. One day their 
paternal government cautiously 
issues a few permits and on the 
following day, for no reason at 
all, cancels them. 

In closing, let me_ reiterate, 
with all the emphasis which I can 
summon, there is absolutely no 
connection between the local food 
shortage and the expulsion of the 
Japano-American farmers, I hope 
I have made that very plain. No 
well-conducted newspaper, no 
responsible radio commentator 
would dream of suggesting any- 
thing of the sort. Anyone who 
was tactless enough to trespass 
on such forbidden ground would 
be shouted down as Jap-lover and 
a_ traitor. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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some political fundamentals about 
the war? 

In 1939 and 1940 we believed 
that we were fighting a war 
against Nazism, against Nazism 
as a social system and all that 
it represented. Yet today, there 
has been a subtle shift in the po- 
litical psychology of several lead- 
ers of the Allied forces, and we 
are no longer fighting an anti- 
fascist war but a war against 
Germany. It is no longer an in- 
ternational civil war, as the for- 
mer New Leader columnist Willi 
Schlamm put it in his book This 
Second War for Independence, it 
is now a war between America 
and Great Britain against Ger- 
many. 

The implications of this are 
plain. If this is no longer an 
ideological war, one need not have 
any ideological compunctions. 
What does it matter that many 
millions of idealistic men gave 
their lives to halt fascism in 
Spain? Franco is a man in power 
and we need to play power pol- 
itics. What of the thousands of 
Frenchmen who refused to lay 
down their arms and work for 
Nazi Germany? They are fools 
for refusing to be patriotic. We 
had to deal with men in power in 
France. Only power counts. 

Isn’t the pattern easy now? 
What’s wrong with Franco, or 
with Vichy, and later with the 
Italian generals, with the German 
Junkers All for victory! 

Yes, but for whom? 





"Excellent!" 

From 
Miss ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 
To the Editor: 

Please find enclosed check for 
$10.00 for your fine paper con- 
taining so many most excellent 
articles. 

It seems to me that it is con- 
taining more excellent and prac- 
tical articles than ever before, 
The intelligent workers of New 
York and everywhere must help 
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